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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND 
FREEDOM 


OOKING at Abraham Lincoln unsympathetically, we cannot 
classify him other than as an antislavery man who saw that 
the bondage of the Negro was an evil but did not desire to 

inconvenience anyone or cause him a loss in order to destroy the sys- 
tem. Most of the Negro leaders of his day so regarded Lincoln. 
Harriet Tubman, unlike Sojourner Truth, refused to call on Lincoln 
even when she had the opportunity. He temporized too much with 
slavery to please her. She looked upon John Brown as the martyr--- 
for freedom and followed the leadership of Garrison, Phillips, Mott, 
and Weld, who insisted that slavery should be destroyed instantly re- 
gardless of consequences. Near the end of the Civil War the change 
of the policy of the Federal Government toward the Negro worked 
some change in sentiment, but there are Negroes of today who object 
to designating Lincoln as the “Great Emancipator.” 

Frederick Douglass once said that Abraham Lincoln was the 
first white man he ever met who did not say something or do some- 
thing to make him feel that he was a colored man. Yet when Doug- 
lass delivered the eulogy on Lincoln on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the Freedmen’s Monument in memory of the Emancipator in 
Lincoln Park, Washington, D. C., on April 14, 1876, in the presence 
of President Grant, his cabinet, members of Congress and the most 
distinguished foreign representatives, Douglass took occasion to say 
emphatically to the white persons present that: Lincoln was their 
President, not the President of the Negro race. Lincoln repeatedly 
declared that he would save the Union with slavery, if he could. 
“His great mission was to accomplish two things: first to save his 
country from dismemberment and ruin; and second to free his coun- 
try from the great crime of slavery.” Douglass said further: 

“Fellow citizens, in what we have said and done today, and what 
we may say and do hereafter, we disclaim everything like arrogance 
and assumption. We claim for ourselves no superior devotion to the 
character, history, and memory of the illustrious name whose monu- 
ment we have here dedicated today. We fully comprehend the rela- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln both to ourselves and to the white people 
of the United States. Truth is proper and beautiful at all times and 
in all places, and it is never more proper and beautiful in any case 
than when speaking of a great public man whose example is likely to 
be commended for honor and imitation long after his departure to the 
solemn shades, the silent cont'nents of eternity. It must be admitted, 
truth compels me to admit, even here in the presence of the monu- 
ment we have erected to his memory, Abraham Lincoln was not, in 
the fullest sense of the word, either our man or our model. In his 
interests, in his associations, in his habits of thought, and in his preju- 


dices, he was a white man. 
(Continued on page 118) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE GREAT LIBERATOR 


N February 12, in the year 
() 1809, a little son was born 

to Thomas and Nancy Lin- 
coln. He was born in a one-room 
log cabin in a place that is now 
known as Larue County, Kentucky. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln were very 
happy to have this little son come 
to live with them. They named 
him after Lincoln’s father. They 
called him Abraham. All of us 
know of him today as one of the 
greatest men that our country has 
ever had. This is a story of how 
Abraham Lincoln came to be loved, 
honored and admired by all of the 
people. 

A few years later Abraham’s 
mother died. She called him and 
his older sister to her bedside. She 
told Abe to be kind and good to his 
father and sister, and she told them 
both to be good to one another and 
to live as she had taught them, 
loving their kindred and worship- 
ping God. Abraham always tried 
to remember what his mother had 
told him. Shortly after Lincoln’s 
father moved his family to Indiana 
and here Abraham began to go to 
school. He was a good reader, a 
good speller, and he wrote well. He 
had a good mind, a warm heart, 
a love for justice and fairplay and 
above all he had a high sense of 
honor that won for him the lasting 
respect of all who knew him. 

Then his family moved to Illinois 
where the whole of Abraham’s man- 
hood was spent until he became 
President of the United States. In 
Illinois he did many jobs. He split 
rails and worked in the harvest 
fields. He had many experiences 
that fitted him for the brilliant 
future that was ahead of him. He 
began to study law and was soon 
after elected to the Illinois State 
Legislature. 

Abraham Lincoln believed with 
Thomas Jefferson that all men are 
created free and equal. He always 
believed that slavery was wrong 


By Maraaret Taytor Goss 


after he had seen slaves sold on the 
auction block once in New Orleans. 
When Elijah Parish Lovejoy was 
killed in Alton, Illinois, in 1837, for 
attacking slavery and a resolution 
condoning the murder came before 
the Illinois legislature of which 
Lincoln was a member, he took the 
position that slavery was an evil 
which should be mentioned only to 
be condemned. Lincoln later was 
elected to the United States Con- 
gress where he likewise spoke for 
freedom. He reached a larger au- 
dience when, as an unsuccessful 
candidate for the United States 
Senate against Stephen A. Douglas, 
Lincoln boldly advocated freedom. 
In 1860, he was elected President 
of the United States because he be- 
lieved that slavery should not be 
further extended. 

Abraham Lincoln became Presi- 
dent when our country was going 
into a great struggle—the Civil 
War—the basic cause of which was 
slavery. It was a struggle between 
two economic systems. One side 
wanted to keep slavery and thus 
hold back the development of our 
country. The other side wanted 
our country to become free and go 
forward. Of course, Lincoln was 
on the side that had the best inter- 
ests of our country at heart. In 
speaking against slavery, he said: 

‘‘Let North and South, let all 
lovers of liberty everywhere join 
in the great and good work. If we 
do this, we shall not only have saved 
the Union but we shall have so 
saved it that the succeeding mil- 
lions of free, happy people, the 
world over, shall rise up and call 
us blessed to the latest generation.’’ 

Lincoln was a fighter. He car- 
ried our nation through a great 
crisis and opened up a new period 
of progress. At first he believed 
in gradual freedom for the slaves, 
but the unruly slave states were so 
resistant that he decided that the 
only way to save our great Union 


was to free the slaves instantly 
by issuing the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation that declared all slaves in 
states in rebellion should be free. 
This was a great day. It was sim- 
ilar to another day in our recent 
past when our wise President 
Roosevelt in his efforts to guide our 
country to victory in this present 
conflict placed himself beside the 
immortal Lincoln by issuing Order 
8802 which prohibits discrimination 
against Negroes in government and 
defense industries. 

America suffered a tragic loss 
when Lincoln was murdered by the 
bullet of an assassin while attending 
a theatre. But America is fortunate 
that he left so many words of wis- 
dom to guide her through just such 
terrible times as we are in today. 
Our story will end with some of 
those words: 

‘*The dogmas of the past are in- 
adequate to the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with dif- 
ficulty and we must rise with the 
occasion. As our case is new, so 
we must think and act anew. We 
must disenthrall ourselves and then 
we shall save our country. Fellow 
Citizens, we cannot escape History. 
The fiery trial through which we 
pass will light us down in honor 
or dishonor to the latest generation. 
We say we are for the Union. The 
world will not forget this. We 
know how to save the Union. In 
giving Freedom to the slaves, we 
assure Freedom to the Free, honor- 
able alike in what we give and what 
we preserve. We shall nobly save 
or meanly lose the last best hopes 
of earth. The way is plain, peace- 
ful, generous, just. A way which if 
followed, the world will forever 
applaud and God must forever 
bless.”’ 

Thus spoke Abraham Lincoln, in- 
spirer of people fighting for free- 
dom all over the world and in all 
time. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF DEMOCRACY 


HAT are the essentials of 
W\) a democratic order? We 
speak generally of democ- 
racy as a form of government which 
guarantees justice and equality to 
all, but what are the measures of 
equality and justice? The funda- 
mentals most generally emphasized 
among the English and Americans 
for themselves are freedom of re- 
ligion, of speech and of the press; 
the right of petition, of bearing 
arms; exemption from seizure and 
from excessive bail; the right of 
trial by jury, of voting and of hold- 
ing office. The observance of these 
rights as such does not necessarily 
mean democracy. The people of 
England, and the Caucasians in 
eountries which have branched off 
independently from the British 
Empire have emphasized these 
rights because freedom among them 
has been best expressed in these 
ways and they had to fight the 
Government of Britain because of 
the denial of such rights to its own 
people and to the subjects in colo- 
nies which were thereby driven to- 
ward independent action. When 
these colonies became independent 
they incorporated into their consti- 
tutions, their fundamental laws, 
special provisions against overrid- 
ing such privileges by any agencies 
which might gain control of the 
government. These are embodied in 
the famous Bill of Rights. 

In the countries which developed 
according to Roman law in con- 
tradistinetion to the Anglo-Saxon 
law not much is said about these 
abstract rights, and yet there is 
about as much democracy in the 
one as in the other. In France, for 
example, democracy at times has 
become decidedly radical or even 
voleanic. Yet, when the French 
Government about 1830 adopted 
the English constitution almost en 
bloe they soon found that it would 


not work among people who had 
developed under Roman _institu- 
tions. The Frenchman found espe- 
cially onerous jury duty. He re- 
sented being called away from his 
work for hours to sit in judgment 
in matters of administering justice 
which he thought should be left en- 
tirely to professionally trained jur- 
ists. What could the average citizen 
know about such matters except to 
decide them according to his whims 
or caprice? This very French citi- 
zen desired full justice as ardently 
as any Englishman, but he did not 
see it in trial by jury. 

And the jury trial has not been 
a perfect device for administering 
justice even among the people sup- 
porting Anglo-Saxon traditions. A 
jury trial in the United States and 
in the British Empire sometimes 
assumes the form of an ordeal for 
the Non-White accused. He may 
be given a speedy trial and some- 
times too speedy. Often his own race 
is excluded from the jury, and the 
officers of the court belong to the 
race hostile to him. Trial under 
such circumstances becomes a mock- 
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ery. At times the United States 
Supreme Court has had to reverse 
lower courts found guilty of such 
procedure and has taken the posi- 
tion that a man has not had a fair 
trial by a jury from which members 
of his race were excluded because 
of their color. 

Interference with the procedure 
in lower courts has been necessary 
too in so-called speedy trials. In 
order to lynch legally rather than 
extra-legally Negroes charged with 
heinous crimes, courts have tried 
such cases on the spot in a few min- 
utes and sentenced the victims to 
their fates. Exemption from seizure 
and excessive bail are not for the 
Negro and often by the usual third 
degree method he is forced to testify 
against himself. He is at the mercy 
of the mob. He is not sufficiently 
educated to know the law. The 
Negro lawyer has not sufficient 
prestige to function efficiently, and 
no local white lawyer will come to 
the rescue. 

Here again the Supreme Court 
has had to interpose its authority 
and hold that a man tried by the 
mob assembled to lynch him, if the 
court does not act promptly, has 
not been given due process of 
law. But the agents of disorder 
have found a new method. To pre- 
vent the possible escape of the ac- 
cused, thus in custody, bloodthirsty 
members of the mob have invaded 
the courthouses where such cases 
are on trial and shot down the 
accused while in the hands of the 
officers of the court. The most re- 
cent case of this sort happened in 
Texas. Certainly these cases do not 
offer much support for the claim 
for greater opportunity for justice 
in courts operating according to 
English law than in those where 
justice is administered by profes- 
sionals according to the Roman law. 
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Freedom of religion is not more 
generally observed than other 
rights. Yet the Negro enjoys much 
freedom of religion because he has 
taken over all but in toto the re- 
ligion of his oppressors. They have 
considered themselves fortunate in 
using the system as a moral police 
force. If it were not for this ad- 
herence to the faith of the oppres- 
sors, the Negroes would have much 
to fear. As it now stands the only 
regret of the oppressor is the mis- 
take of allowing the establishment 
of independent Negro churches. In 
the Negro. churches still dominated 
by the white national bodies the 
shaping of the policies and the 
carrying out of the program of the 
work among such Negroes is entire- 
ly in the hands of their oppressors. 
Negroes function in such circles 
but in such limited numbers that 
they. .cannot participate in actual 
control of matters. 

Freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press are two other rights 
generally denied the oppressed in 
those parts of the United States 
and the British Empire where they 
are most urgently needed to pre- 
vent the strong from oppressing the 
weak, Few, if any, Negroes would 
dare to express themselves fully on 
the question of the inequality and 
injustice heaped upon their people. 
Editors would be afraid that their 
presses. might be destroyed. Preach- 
ers would not run the risk of hav- 
ing their churches burned. Teach- 
ers would not thus sacrifice their 
position and school property. A 
petition presented to the local gov- 
ernment, to the State Legislature, 
would not get a hearing unless it 
bore ‘tipon some reform notoriously 
necessary in helping the Negro to 
survive in his segregated position. 
Any. petition clamoring for relief 
from political disabilities would be 
considered an attack on the tradi: 
tions of the oppressors and might 
lead to violence and bloodshed. 

The. English and Americans 
dwell. at length on the sacred right 
of the people to bear arms—their 
safeguard against the king who at 
times sought to deprive the people 


of their rights by martial rule. 
sometimes by the use of hired sol- 
diers like the Hessians employed by 
George III to conquer the thirteen 
colonies when they rebelled and 
fought for their independence. The 
presumption is that the people 
themselves under arms can not be 
used by and will not suffer them- 
selves to be overcome by those try- 
ing to interfere with their liberties. 
Under such circumstances there 
will be no necessity for the quarter- 
ing and the billeting of soldiers 
when people properly armed will 
be adequate to their own defense. 
This was intended not to guard 
against what had been disestab- 
lished as tyranny in America but 
against the recurrence of such un- 
der a different regime in the form 
of a new tyranny which might de- 
velop in the independent states. 
Yet, although very careful in 
safeguarding this right for white 
persons, both the United States and 
the British Empire deny this full 
right to their Negro subjects and 
others of color over whom they rule. 
Nowhere in the British Empire un- 
til the present war could a Negro 
rise higher in the army than a ser- 
geant, and the few recently raised 
above this rank merely show an 
effort of the British to save their 
face. In the United States the Ne- 
groes were kept out of the Navy 
until the present war and figured 
in the army mainly as soldiers. 
Only six Negroes have been per- 
mitted to go through West Point 
and none at all through the Naval 
Academy. In the United States 
Army during the last World War 
Negro soldiers served mainly in 
labor battalions, and large numbers 
of them are being thus used in the 
present international conflict. 
The Northern States do not have 
the Negro in the National Guard 
except in strictly segregated condi- 
tion, and in some of these parts 
their numbers are too small for 
such units. Inthe Southern States 
Negroes are not allowed to join the 
National Guard. The presumption 
isithat they have the Negroes sub- 
dued and segregated as armies do 
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enemies in concentration camps, 
and Negroes thus subjected to dis- 
abilities should never learn the use 
of arms. They might soon learn to 
use arms against their oppressors. 
The very sight of a Negro in the 
uniform of a soldier maddens the 
oppressors as a red flag does a bull. 
This attitude isso hostile that dur- 
ing the present war the United 
States Government has had diffi- 
culty in keeping Negro soldiers in 
the South for training in that warm 
climate where the operations may 
not be impeded by harsh weather. 
The right to bear arms, then, in the 
so-called democracies must be re- 
stricted to white persons or those 
persons of color under the strict 
domination of this race. 

The right of voting and holding 
office is likewise restricted in both 
the United States and the British 
Empire. In some parts of these 
countries Negroes and other per- 
sons of color’ do nominally vote, 
but their exercise of suffrage is so 
restricted that they cannot usually 
register a majority in any body 
where laws are enacted. Educa- 
tional tests, property qualifications, 
poll tax, the imposition of special 
disabilities, intimidation, and mob 
violence bar these subjects from the 
full exercise of suffrage. Where 
they are permitted to vote much 
their votes often count little for 
the good of the participants them- 
selves. In some parts of the area 
of oppression the mere mention of 
voting or holding office is sufficient 
to start drastic action against the 
‘*offender.”’ 

For example, a Negro principal 
of a school in Jacksonville, Florida, 
some years ago was paid a visit by 
the president of the board of edu- 
eation. The head of the board re- 
marked to the principal that he had 
found him a rather. young looking 
man—resembling very much a boy. 
The principal.in joking fashion 
happened to remark, ‘‘I am old 
enough to vote.’’ Thereupon the 
president of the board ordered that. 
he be dismissed immediately, re- 
marking, ‘‘We hired him to teach 


(Continued on page 107) 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL-AUTHOR, 
TEACHER, PUBLIC SERVANT 


‘*And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays; 

Whether we look, or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, 

And groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.’’ 


Long after text books are put 
aside and images of teachers and 
institutions grown dim, men and 
women recall the school days when 
they thrilled to the prelude of ‘‘ The 
Vision of Sir Launfal’’ by James 
Russell Lowell. In 1819, this poet 
of America was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., at ‘‘Elmwood.’’ He died in 
the same house in 1891. Those more 
than three score years and ten were 
zestful, crowded with colorful 


events that hold interest for us, in- 
dividually and collectively. 


His 
forbears, his father had been Har- 
vard graduates. Lowell was grad- 
uated there. The mother of Lowell 
was a sensitive, poetic woman; he 
was deeply affected by her influ- 
ence, for he began to write poetry 
in college. 

After graduation, Lowell wanted 
to marry but had no prospects of 
adequate support. He waited four 
years and during that time became 
known as a poet, editor, critic and 
reformer. His young wife was an 
ardent abolitionist, and before he 
was twenty-five Lowell had become 
devoted to the same cause. After 
his marriage, he showed his sin- 
eerity by serving as editor of The 
Pennsylvania Freeman. He was 
untiring, also, in his work of cor- 
responding editor for The National 
Anti-Slavery Standard. In the year 
1848 his happeness in writing in- 
creased when he published a Second 
Series of Poems, a Fable for Critics, 
and The Vision of Sir Launfal. At 
twenty-nine, James Russell Lowell 
had proved himself a poet, critic, 
humorist, and a fertile satirist. 

Hating hypocrisy and every form 


By Mary Davis CRoWE 


of tyranny, when he saw some fugi- 
tive slaves captured near Washing- 
ton, Lowell’s wrath was outspoken. 
Do not forget that this was at a 
time when it was deemed neither 
good nor safe to speak in defense 
of a Negro. His poem heartened 
many who had been lukewarm to 
become keen abolitionists. Today 
these words have inspiring moral 
strength. 


‘*He’s true to God who’s true to man; 
wherever wrong is done, 

To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath 
the all-beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; and they 
are slaves most base, 

Whose love of right is for themselves, 
and not for all their race. 

God works for all. Ye cannot hem the 
hope of being free 

With parallels of latitude, with mountain- 
range or sea. 

* x x & x 

But if before his duty man with listless 
spirit stands, 

Ere long the Great Avenger takes the 
work from out his hands.’’ 


When criticizing the National 
Government in its conduct of the 
Mexican war and the possible exten- 
sion of slavery, James Russell Low- 
ell wrote the Biglow Papers. These 
articles were widely read. They 
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swayed public opinion. It was said 
that people, realizing that he was 
a patriotic observer of public af- 
fairs, knew that his opinion must 
be reckoned with. Nearly twenty 
years later, using the New England 
dialect, the Biglow Papers told the 
sentiments of that part of the coun- 
try during the Civil War. 

Three favorite nephews of Lowell 
died in that war and he was in- 
spired to write the ‘‘ Harvard Com- 
memoration Ode.’’ This quotation 
showed his fervid patriotism : 
“Many loved truth, and lavished life’s 

best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
~~ at last, for guerdon of their 
With the cast mantle she hath left be- 


hind her. 
Many with crossed hands sighed for her 


* * * * * 


But, these, our brothers, fought for her, 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 
So loved her that they died for her. 


* * * * * 


Those love her best who to themselves 
are true, 

And what they dare to dream of, dare 
to do!” 

As a political reward, he was 
made ambassador to Spain. Life 
at the court had a very formal and 
strict etiquette. His hasty manner- 
isms and ofttimes boisterous pun- 
ning were subdued and refined 
there. Although as a young writer 
Lowell had ‘‘disliked and dis- 
trusted the English’’ he had grown 
mature and more tolerant when his 
next asignment was to the court of 
St. James. His gift for formal and 
informal speech endeared him to 
the English, and he made many 
friends. 

Coming home from Europe, he 
taught for a while at Harvard; 
afterward he became editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly. This paper was 
liberal in politics, religion and let- 
ters and served as an outlet for the 
writings of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Whittier and Longfellow, 
who were his associates. During 
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this time, Lowell strongly influ- 
enced public thought and taste. He 
proved his fitness for editorship by 
his own contributions which were 
among the best published. As the 
early volume of his literary and 
political essays reflected his life 
and preferences so in his later es- 
says he showed his interest in pub- 
lie life. He gauged political and 
moral issues of the day so accurate- 
ly that we must study him to un- 
derstand better his generation. Our 
interest in him is threefold. 

As an author he charms us, be- 
cause, according to one biographer, 
‘‘he rhymed ingeniously’’ and had 
a ‘‘facility in twisting words into 
all the shapes demanded by pun- 
ning and versemaking.’’ These lines 
from his stanza on ‘‘Freedom’’ 
show this quality of his style. 


‘*They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.” 


Also the four concluding lines in 
‘‘The Falcon.’’ 


‘¢Let fraud and wrong and baseness shiver 
For still between them and the sky 

The falcon Truth hangs poised forever 
And marks them with his vengeful eye.” 


And this passage from ‘‘Prome- 
theus”’ 


“Therefore, great heart, bear up! thou 
art but type 

Of what all lofty spirits endure, that 
fain 

Would win men back to strength and 
peace through love; 

Each hath his lonely peak, and on each 
heart 

Envy, or scorn, or hatred, tears lifelong 

With vulture beak; yet the high soul 
is left; 

And faith, which 
wise, and love 

And patience which at last shall over- 
come.” 


is but hope grown 


As a teacher he commands our 
respect because of his humanity. 
This trait is found in this quotation 
from ‘‘An Incident in a Railroad 
Car.”’ 


“better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the 
weak 
And friendless sons of men; 
To write some earnest verse or line 
Which, seeking. not the praise of art, 


Shall make a clearer faith and manhood 
shine 

In the untutored heart. 

He who doth this, in verse or prose, 

May be forgotten, in his day, 

But surely shall be crowned at last with 
those 

Who live and speak for aye.” 


His just estimate of the worth of 
the ‘‘common man’’ is rated in the 
poem ‘‘The Heritage.’’ 


“What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 
A hardy frame, a hardier spirit; 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art; 

* * * ~ * 


Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things 
A rank adjudged by toil-worn merit 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings; 

* * * * a 


A patience learned of being poor, 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it, 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 

To make the outeast bless his door; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee.” 


It is indicated again in ‘‘The Vision 
of Sir Launfal.’’ 


‘*Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three, 

Himself, his hungering 
me.” 


neighbor and 


Probably the best example is in the 
poem ‘‘The Fatherland.’’ 


fatherland? 


* 


“Where is the true man’s 
* * * * 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 

Wher’er one man may help another,— 

Thank God for such a birthright, broth- 
er,— 

That spot of earth is thine and mine, 

There is the true man’s birthplace 
grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland!” 


As a public servant James Rus- 
sell Lowell has our deep affection 
because he consistently praised and 
adored those who aided the op- 
pressed and friendless. He was a 
realistic Christian, in word and 
deed, giving no thought to possible 
loss of prestige or influence that 
might result from this attitude. He 
ever sought to clarify moral issues 
and encourage the fainthearted to 
be steadfast in right action. As 
proof, read again ‘‘The Present 
Crisis.’’ 

“Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide 


In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, 
for the good or evil side; 
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Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
! offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and 

the sheep upon the right, 
And the choice goes by forever ’twixt 
that darkness and that light. 
* + * 7 * 
Then to side with Truth is noble when 
we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, 
and ’tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while 
the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his 
Lord is crucified, 
And the multitude make virtue of the 
faith they have denied. 
om ¥* * * * 

New occasions teach new duties; Time 
makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of Truth.’’ 


Lowell voiced the same thought in 
the lines on ‘‘Freedom.’’ 


Bravely to do whate’er the time demands, 

Whether with pen or sword, and not to 
flinch, 

This is the task that fits heroic hands; 

So are Truth’s boundaries widened inch 
by inch.’’ 


In praise of Jeffries Wyman who 
died in September 1874, he said 


‘<The wisest man could ask no more of 
Fate 

Than to be simple, modest, manly, true, 

Safe from the Many, honored by the 
Few; 

To count as naught in World, or Church, 
or State, 

But, inwardly in secret to be great.’’ 


His opinion of General Grant was 
memorable. 


‘*Strong, simple, silent, therefore such 
was he 

Who helped us in our need; 

- * + * * 

Doer of hopeless tasks which praters 
shirk, 

One of those still plain men that do the 
world’s rough work.’’ 


Lowell’s poem to William Lloyd 
Garrison should strengthen us for 
any task. 


‘¢In a small chamber, friendless and un- 
seen, 

Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned 
young man; 

The place was dark, unfurnitured, and 
mean 

Yet there the freedom of a race began. 

* * * + * 

O small beginnings, ye are great and 
strong, 

Based on a faithful heart and weariless 
brain! 

Ye build the future fair, ye conquer 
wrong, 

Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in 
vain.’’ 


(Continued on page 119) 
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JAMES G. BIRNEY. A WORKER 


leading mobster. ‘‘That’s 

where he meddles with the 
people’s right to do what they want 
with their property.’’ 

‘‘Right on it,’’ cried another. 
**Make a clean sweep of the mess.’’ 

‘‘Bang!’’ sounded the stone 
hurled through the front window. 

“Go through that hole and open 
the door,’’ yelled the leader. ‘‘De- 
stroy the type and the press too. 
Throw the whole thing into the 
street. Drag it to the river. Set 
the house on fire.”’ 

Thus went into action on July 
30, 1836, the Cincinnati mob re- 
enforced by plug-uglies from the 
Kentucky side of the Ohio where 
it was believed that slavery had 
been made unsafe by the attacks 
of James G. Birney through his 
antislavery paper, The Philan- 
thropist. 

On to the home of James G, Bir- 
ney himself, next to that of Pugh, 
his printer, the infuriated mob 
rushed, and then to those of his as- 
sociates, Donaldson and Colby. 

‘‘Down the street to Church Al- 
ley,’’ came as another call to de- 
struction. ‘‘That’s where those 
Negroes—those wretches trying to 
take white men’s jobs—hang out. 
It’s a little Africa. We don’t need 
it in this city, and we are not going 
to have it here. Clean them out. 
Run this scum across the river into 
the hands of the slave catchers who 
will take them back to the cotton 
fields where they belong. If they 
resist, kill them on the spot.”’ 

At last the mob reached the homes 
of the Negroes and made the attack. 
They rushed on until resounded the 
fire of two unexpected guns, and 
the mob fell back. Many of the 
mobsters lost their ardor when they 
realized that death to the attackers 
was an immediate possibility. Re- 
cruits came from another quarter, 
however; and, finding that the Ne- 
groes had abandoned their homes, 


ail 5 HAT’S the place,’’ said the 
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these enemies of freedom destroyed 
everything in view known to be- 
long to Negroes. 

Who was this man whose leader- 
ship had so maddened this mob? 
James G. Birney sprang from an- 
cestors who impressed themselves 
upon the world as a tyrant-hating 
and liberty-loving people. He was 
the son of James Birney, a Scotch- 
Irishman, who came to America in 
1783 and settled in Kentucky about 
1788. In a country where labor 
could not be easily obtained except 
in the customary way his father 
became the owner of slaves, but he 
ever advocated emancipation. 

James G. Birney, the son, born 
at Danville, Kentucky, February 4. 
1792, became a man of the same 
principles. He was educated at 
Transylvania University and at 
Princeton. After reading law he 
passed the bar and began the prac- 
tice of the profession in 1814. The 
son soon had to face the same moral 
question as that which disturbed 
his father. By his marriage to 
Agatha McDowell in 1816 he came 
into the possession of a number of 
slaves. This question became heavy 
upon his mind as he along with the 
practice of law began to participate 
in public affairs. He was elected 
to the legislature of Kentucky and 
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then removed to Alabama where he 
served in a similar capacity. 

In Alabama he was successful in 
having the Constitution permit the 
emancipation of slaves by law and 
prohibit the bringing of slaves to 
that state for sale. The sentiment 
of Alabama later went in the op- 
position direction, and these pro- 
visions were repealed. Birney then 
tended to lose influence because of 
his unchangeable stand for free- 
dom. He lost further ground by 
opposing the election of Andrew 
Jackson for President and failed 
of reelection to the Alabama legis- 
lature. Birney then sold his slaves 
and his plantation and moved to 
Huntsville where he successfully 
practiced law. 

His service as a reformer was 
yet to begin. About 1826 he be- 
came interested in the effort to free 
the Negroes in the United States 
and colonize them in Africa, and 
he gave considerable time and 
means to the fiittherance of the 
movement.- He, took. aceasion also 
to protest:against’ nuHification and 
the annexation of Texas. Observ- 
ing the backwardness of the slave 
states in contradistinetion to the 
progress then being made in the 
free states, Birney came out as an 
advocate of gradual emancipation. 
Finally he saw that colonization 
would increase the interstate slave 
trade, and he abandoned that plan 
for the antislavery movement. 

To advance the cause of freedom 
on slave soil itself Birney moved 
from Huntsville, Alabama, back to 
Danville, Kentucky, where he start- 
ed the publication of an antislavery 
paper. The mob, however, drove 
him to Cincinnati from which he 
published The Philanthropist until 
1837. In 1836 the mob there de- 
stroyed his press. 

The following year Birney moved 
to New York and plunged into na- 
tional polities with the question of 


(Continued on page 119) 
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HENRY WILSON, FRIEND OF THE LOWLY 


O many men who become great 
S do so by helping those who, 
like themselves, had humble 
beginnings. Such was Henry Wil- 
son. He was born poor at Farm- 
ington, New Hampshire, on Febru- 
ary 16, 1812. He found little there 
to help him and: he traveled on 
foot to Natick, Massachusetts, 
where he learned the trade of shoe- 
maker. Yet he believed that des- 
tiny held something better in store 
for him if he prepared himself for 
opportunity before it came. “He 
studied hard at night therefore to 
learn what he might have acquired 
earlier if he had not been too poor 
to attend school. Thus he educated 
himself. 

At the same time, too, Wilson 
had wisdom enough to build his 
education around what he was do- 
ing as a shoemaker. He soon pros- 
pered so that he could hire others 


to help him, and he became a manu- 


facturer of shoes. He thus grew 
to be an intelligent and well-to-do 
man. Yet, he did not forget those 
who still had to struggle. He at- 
tracted attention as a speaker and 
lecturer ‘on measures intended to 
help those whom most people for- 
get because they were poor and un- 
educated. This man loved hu- 
manity. 

Henry Wilson soon set himself 
to another task. He did not suc- 
ceed for a long, long time. Often 
he was discouraged; but, even 
though he failed, he kept on trying. 
He would not give up because he 
knew he was right. 

On January 1, 1863, when Abra. 
ham Lincoln issued the ‘‘Emanci- 
pation Proclamation’’ that all the 
slaves in the warring Southern 
States should be free, Henry Wil- 
son was joyful, for part of his task 
was then done. On December 18, 
1865, the Thirteenth Amendment 
to. the Constitution of the United 
States was declared. a law. This 
abolished slavery), for. all> time. 
Henry Wilson’s joythust: have been 
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wonderful to see this come to pass. 
This was what he had been fight- 
ing for. 

Henry Wilson was an abolition- 
ist. He felt that no no one had a 
right to make a slave of another, 
or mistreat a man no matter what 
color he might be. There were some 
people in the North and many peo- 
ple in the South who did not agree 
with him. Many owned Negro 
slaves which they bought and sold 
and treated more like beasts than 
like men and women. 

Some of the abolitionists 
William Lloyd Garrison, were ex- 
citing people and shocking others 
into noticing what they were do- 
ing. Some were Quakers who 
quietly carried on their work with 
the Underground Railway. Over 
this hidden road thousands of Ne- 
groes escaped to the North and to 
Canada. Some were like Henry 
Wilson who studied, wrote, and 
made speeches to help in the fight. 
Massachusetts, a freedom loving 
state, chose him for a United States 
Senator in 1855. Thus he was able 
to champion the cause of the Negro 
before the lawmakers of the coun- 
try. He impressed the entire 
nation. 

Although abolitionists were 
hissed, beaten, mobbed and jailed, 


like | 


Henry Wilson never turned aside. 
He made his speeches, had peti- 
tions signed, called conventions. 
and tried to get helpful measures 
passed. Some were to give equal 
education to Negro children as well 
as to white children in Massachu- 
setts. Some of these were to keep 
slavery out of the new states to be 
admitted to the Union. Other mea- 
sures were to keep slave-catchers 
from coming into free states to take 
run-aways back to bondage. There 
were many, many other measures, 
but always he wanted the most im- 
portant law—the abolition of slav- 
ery. This he steadily urged until 
it was finally accomplished. 

On April 9, 1865, the Confeder- 
ate army under General Lee was 
beaten. The Union had won. This 
meant that the freedom of the Ne- 
gro was sure and that slavery had 
ended in the United States. The 
joy of Henry Wilson and of other 
abolitionists were marred only by 
the death of their brave leader, 
Abraham Lincoln, murdered a few 
days after the close of the war. 

Henry Wilson’s work, however, 
was not yet done. He served in the 
United States Senate until 1873, 
when he became Vice-President of 
the. United States. He died No- 
vember 22, 1875. He had written 
several volumes on the history of 
antislavery struggles, and in 1872 
be finished his most important 
book, a work in three volumes, 
called The Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power in America. It is read 
even today by students who wish 
to know about the long struggle of 
the abolitionists and their final vic- 
tory over slavery. 


Even though Henry Wilson 
should be forgotten and his book 
unread we shall never really forget 
him—the man who would not give 
up because he knew he was right. 
He gave us ideals which now be- 
long forever to the American way 
of life. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON: 


HEN George Washington 

\) was a boy almost all the 

Negroes about him were 

slaves. Slaves were sold by traders 

who brought the black people from 

Africa on large ships, called ‘‘slav- 

ers.”’ They were bought by the 

owners of large farms, or planta- 
tions. 

George’s father was a rich plant- 
er who owned many plantations. 
Many hands were needed to do the 
work of raising tobacco on so much 
land. So the father owned many 
slaves which he bought in much the 
same way as he bought his cows 
and horses. Most of the slaves 
worked in the fields, planting to- 
bacco and preparing it for use. But 
some were trained to be servants 
in the house. They cooked and 
served the meals, kept the house 
clean, and nursed the children. 

There were laws in the colony of 
Virginia, where the Washingtons 
lived, that told how the slaves were 
to be handled by their owners. No 
slave was to be given a gun or any 
weapon to defend himself. Any 
slave who tried to run away from 
his owner was to be whipped. 
Young George heard these laws 
read in Chureh by the minister 
twice a year. 

George was a big boy for his age 
and his playmates admired him be- 
cause he was so strong. But though 
he could beat his friends in all 
their outdoor sports he was always 
fair and honest. 

George’s father died when the 
son was eleven years old. His moth- 
er had to depend on him to learn 
fast. He and his brothers would 
have to help her run the planta- 
tions. Soon the boys became the 
owners of the lands and the slaves. 

As George grew to be a man he 
was busy with many things which 
kept him away from home. He 
learned to measure land so well that 
he became a good surveyor when he 
was only sixteen. By the time he 
was twenty-two he had become a 
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very good and brave soldier. The 
British Governor of Virginia made 
him an officer, and he led the Vir- 
ginia soldiers against the French 
and Indians. The people of the 
colony were quite proud of George 
when he returned from that war, 
for he had won. 

Now he owned more than a hun- 
dred slaves. When he married he 
became the master of over a hun- 
dred more which belonged to his 
wife, Martha. As a soldier he had 
learned to very strict, and so he 
was with his slaves. But he was 
kind to them, for he knew that if 
he treated them with care they 
would be happier and would work 
better. He told his managers, the 
white bosses, to be very careful to 
see that his ‘‘ people’’ were well fed 
and rested. And he was especially 
kind to them when they were sick. 
Often he would visit sick ones and 
do what he could to comfort them. 

Washington often thought it was 
wrong to buy people and own them. 
He knew the Negroes would be hap- 
pier if they were free men. But 
whenever he spoke of freeing them 
the other owners would talk against 
it. Washineton knew that if he 
should set his own slaves free, other 
owners would make them slaves 
again. 


GEORGE. WASHINGTON 


Then the Revolutionary War 
broke out. The American colonies 
wanted to be free from England 
because they did not like the tax 
laws that the English king was 
trying to make them obey. George 
Washington was chosen to be the 
commander of the American army 
because he had been such a good 
leader in the French and Indian 
War. 


There were brave Negro soldiers 
in the American army. They were 
free men from the Northern col- 
onies. Washington did not think 
that slaves should be in the army 
because they would be given weap- 
ons. But the British Governor de- 
cided to make soldiers of slaves and 
place them in the British army. 
This would make them enemies. So 
Washington changed his mind. 
Soon he had many black soldiers 
fighting for the independence of 
this country. He found them to be 
very brave soldiers. 

When the war was over Washing- 
ton was chosen as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States of Amer- 
ica. He had many problems to 
workout for the new nation. One 
of them was whether the Negroes 
were to be freed. The people of 
the Northern states believed in set- 
ting the black people free. But 
those of the lower South wanted 
to keep them in slavery. 

Washington believed that a law 
should be passed by which the Ne- 
groes could be freed slowly. But 
he knew that if he should cause 
such a law to be made the Southern 
states would break away from the 
other states. He believed that the 
most important thing was to keep 
the states together in the Union. 

At the time of his death Wash- 
ington was the owner of 317 people. 
He set them free, and he left a will 
and many letters to his friends in 
which he said that he hoped some 
peaceful way could be found to set 
all Negroes free. 
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The Essentials of 
Democracy 
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these Negroes, and here he is talk- 
ing about voting. We'll show him 
about voting.’’ 

Negroes in the area of oppression 
who have mustered up enough 
courage to protest against the pol- 
icy of excluding two-fifths of the 
people from. participation in the 
government merely because they 
are of a different color from the 
other three-fifths who once enslaved 
the former have been beaten and 
driven out by mobs and in some 
eases murdered. Here the funda- 
mental bill of rights by which de- 
mocracy is supposedly safeguarded 
breaks down as a mockery. 

These enumerated rights, how- 
ever, are not of much avail unless 
a person is permitted to attach him- 
self permanently to the community 
by acquiring land and building 
thereon a home—the thing funda- 
mental in the building of a free 
nation. In England, for example, 
where there is responsible govern- 
ment we often think of it as being 
nearer to a democracy than the 
United States, but although there 
is much voting and holding of office 
the Government in the final analy- 
sis is run by the few who own the 
country. The voters may make 
much noise, but the silent forces 
controlled by the privileged classes 
determine what shall be done and 
who shall do it. The same condi- 
tion with respect to the control of 
the Government obtains in the 
United States. 

We sometimes speak of the better 
chance for democracy in the agri- 
cultural areas than in the indus- 
trial, but the situation is about the 
same. The urban laboring classes 
suffer from no more political dis- 
abilities than the rural laboring 
classes. The large planters who 
own the farming areas are about 
as hard on their laborers, tenants 
and sharecroppers as the indus- 
tialists in possession of property 
and business in the cities are on 
urban workers. In both cases 


those that have not cannot protect 
themselves against those that have. 
The employers usually figure out 
for the laboring classes not the 
wages which they are justly due but 
just sufficient to keep them alive 
without any prospects of becoming 
independent. In most cases the 
laborers have no homes and no 
property to be used in earning a 
subsistence and must accept what- 
ever they may obtain from others 
and on the terms which they dic- 
tate. If each laborer lived under 
his own vine and fig tree such 
would not be the case. In the area 
of large scale farming it is against 
the policy of the propertyho!lders to 
dispose of land. It must be held in 
large plantation tracts to make 
wheat, tobacco, cotton, and sugar 
in the United States, to grow wheat 
and grapes for wines in France, 
and to produce almost everything 
conceivable for the lord proprietors 
of the British Empire. The indus- 
trialists are not anxious to see 
laborers housed in their own homes, 
because they could not then be ex- 
ploited further for rent and would 
be too independent as persons liv. 
ing on their own soil. 

A step in the direction of housing 
the poor has been made in recent 
years in some of the European 
countries and during the last ten 
years the United States Govern- 
ment has been working in the same 
direction. At every inch of the 
way toward this achievement the 
property-holding class has offered 
fierce opposition. .They see their 
undoing, if the poor can be housed 
at the price of what it actually 
costs. The extension of the system 
will mean the end of tremendous 
fortunes built upon the charge of 
exorbitant prices for inferior hous- 
ing for living in.the slums. The 
Government is warned that it must 
not go into private business — it 
must not poach upon the preserves 
of those who have so long cornered 
and controlled the poor. The hap- 
piness of these poor people may be 
greatly enhanced and their social 
and economic condition made more 
secure thereby, but the Government 
must not interefere with the ex- 
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ploitation which the propertied 
classes have so long enjoyed. If the 
government does such a thing there 
will be no opportunities for the 
people to show their initiative, and 
the Government becomes a bureau- 
eracy of regimentation. The prop- 
ertied classes insist that this will 
upset rather than establish democ- 
racy. In other words, their idea of 
democracy is the exercise of the 
freedom of imposing on one’s fel- 
lowman. This gives a good illus- 
tration of what most of us have 
considered as democracy—of what 
we fight for. It will serve to show 
just how far we have drifted away 
from real democracy. 

With respect to the land the 
situation is not so serious. Yet the 
Government has undertaken to pro- 
vide homes for poor farmers and 
small holdings with homes for poor 
tenants and sharecroppers wherever 
it has had the cooperation of the 
community. In that section where 
the poor farming class is worst off, 
however, there has been a tendency 
to hold the land in large planta- 
tions and never to dispose of it in 
small parcels unless compelled so 
to do. In the West the size of the 
holdings is nearer to uniformity 
than in the South. In the former 
the Government disposed of these 
parcels in sections, quadrisections 
and the like as parts of the public 
domain. In the South there is the 
product of the plantation slavery 
system based upon the culture of 
cotton which to be made king had 
to be cultivated on the plantation 
order. Cotton has been dethroned 
by the increase in the production 
of the fibre in other parts, but the 
South has not yet awakened from 
its pipe dream. Negroes and poor 
whites in the South have acquired 
considerable land, not always of 
the most fertile kind, but enough 
for a beginning. What is needed 
now most of all is to stop subsidiz- 
ing the worn out cotton regime and 
break up the large plantations in 
small pareels to be disposed of to 
poor tenants and sharecroppers for 
diversified farming. 

The plantation South, however, 
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This is the month when came 
into the world the two greatest of 
all Americans—George Washington 
and Abraham Lineoln. Both be- 
lieved that slavery was an evil and 
longed to see the day when it would 
be destroyed. Washington ex- 
pressed interest in the talent shown 
by Phillis Wheatley by having her 
visit him on February 28, 1776, to 
observe how she had demonstrated 
the equality of man. To set a good 
example Washington freed his 
slaves when he died in 1799, where- 
as Lincoln, who never owned slaves, 
took the public platform to show 
how slavery prevented the progress 
of the country, and when he became 
President of the United States he 
decreed the death of the system. 
The 12th and the 22nd days of Feb- 
ruary, then, have great significance 
for those who believe in democracy. 

To prepare the country for tak- 
ing the advanced step in Lincoln’s 
day, which many considered as im- 
practicable in George Washington’s 
time, however, a large army of 
workers for freedom had to face 
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social ostracism, sacrifice their 
careers, and sometimes yield their 
lives to howling mobs that fought 
against freedom for all men as some 
are doing today. In front rank 
with this group stood first a Negro, 
Charles Lenox Remond, the fearless 
anti-slavery .orator, born on the 
first day of February in 1810, and 
later Frederick Douglass, the great- 
est.of all advocates of the rights of 
the Negro in his day, a man whose 
birth as a slave was not recorded, 
but he imagined that he was born 
on Valentine Day, the 14th of Feb- 
ruary about 1817. 

These Negro orators, however, 
could not have thus attacked such 
a popular institution as slavery 
had not:the way for them been pre- 
pared by the antislavery efforts of 
such men as James G. Birney, the 
founder of the Liberty Party, who 
was born February 4, 1792; by ef- 
forts of Henry Wilson, born on the 
16th in 1812; by the work of that 
South Carolina abolitionist, Ange- 
lina E. Grimké, born on the 20th in 
1805; by that bard of freedom, 
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James Russell Lowell, born on the 
22nd in 1819; and by that liberal 
poet Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, born on the 27th in 1807. 

On the occasion celebrating these 
important days we should not for- 
get those Negroes who made good 
use of this freedom and attained 
positions of great usefulness and 
service to their country—Joseph C. 
Price, the eloquent orator and lead- 
er, born February 10, 1854; Daniel 
A. Payne, reformer aiid educator, 
born February 24, 1811; and Hi- 
ram R. Revels, the first Negro to 
serve in the United States Senate, 
who took the oath of office February 
25, 1870. The Dominican Republic, 
which had been a part of Haiti, was 
established as an independent re- 
public February 27, 1844. 

No other month for the purpose 
of commemorating ‘the  distin- 
guished dead can mean as much to 
the Negro and to the entire nation 
as the month of February. Schools 
and civic associations ean make 
good use of these days. in 'empha- 
sizing democracy. payer 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Things to Be Done 


Negro History Week offers an 
excellent opportunity for poster 
work. During this season the art 
teachers and their pupils may be 
kept busy with designs for this 
celebration. In the upper grades 
it will be advisable for the instruc- 
tors to leave the children to their 
own initiative. Let them portray 
in colors what they consider to be 
the true spirit of Negro History 
Week. In the lower grades much 
personal direction will be neces- 
sarv to secure desirable results. 


Here is offered the opportunity 
also not only to portray in pictures 
the spirit of the celebration but the 
achievements of the Negro to be 
celebrated during these days—his- 
tory, literature, art, science, and 
philosophy. Such posters artisti- 
eally worked out will lend much to 
the exercises which schools gener- 
ally build their programs around 
during the days of the observance. 
Tue Necro History BuLuLeTIN will 
be delighted to receive these posters 
and publish the best of them in the 
next issue of this magazine. 


As usual the schools should avail 
themselves of the opportunity to 
visit the birthplaces and the scenes 
of the activities of the great men 
who are to be remembered this 
month—James G. Birney, Abraham 
Lineoln, Henry Wilson, George 
Washington, James Russell Lowell 
and Henry W. Longfellow as whites 
who befriended the Negro; and 
likewise Charles Lenox Remond, 
Joseph C. Price, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Daniel A. Payne, Hiram R. 
Revels, and Phillis Wheatley as 
Negroes who made themselves im- 
mortal while trying to help others. 
Most of the people of the country 
live near. one or more monuments 
left :te,honor some of these heroes 
of our country. 





‘so ‘elear that all persons of reading 


Questions on the 
January Issue 


1. What do you consider the stum- 
bling blocks to the progress of 
democracy? 

2. In what way were Charles Sumner 
and John Marshall Harlan like- 
minded? 

3. Who was known in history as the 
“Great Compromiser.” Does it 
ever pay to compromise on prin- 
ciples? 

4. What two important services did 
Lucretia Mott render this nation? 

5. Distinguish between “gradual and 
compensated emancipation” and 
“immediatism.” Give the names 
of at least ten who sought to de- 
stroy slavery and tell in each case 
which method was advocated. 

6. What service did Benjamin Frank- 
lin render the Negro race? 

7. How do you account for the 
career of a man like William 
Capers? 

8. Why has Thomas Paine been re- 
ferred to as “America’s first lib- 
eral’’? 

9. Of what importance to democracy 
was the service rendered by An- 
thony Benezet? 

10. Why have the Negroes of this 
country tried to have their own 
printers and develop their own 
publishing houses? 

11. What reasons can you give for 
the hostility of trades unions to 
Negro labor? Has any progress 
been made recently toward a bet- 
ter understanding? 

12. Why is so much said about labor 
these days? 

13. What has the welfare of labor to 
do with democracy? 


:14.. Someone has said that labor can- 


not exist without capital and vice 


versa. Is this true? 





Book of the Month 


The Negro in Colonial New England, 
by Lorenzo Johnston Greene (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1943) is one of the most interesting 
and valuable books to appear recently. 
This production is a scholarly work 
submitted at Columbia University in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
and will not seem sufficiently sim- 
plified for laymen or children in the 
public schools. Despite the high level 
which Dr. Greene reached in his pro- 
found research and presentation of the 
numerous data discovered, however, 
the ‘fitidings of the author are made 


knowledge may understand the impor- 
tant service which he has rendered. 

This book is unusually interesting 
because of the new point of view with 
respect to New England thereby made 
possible. For the last century New 
England has been so much more liberal 
than other parts of the country with 
respect to the Negro that those who 
know little history may never learn that 
New England was the chief slave-trad- 
ing center in the colonial days. That 
section had most of the carrying trade, 
and its ships brought in the African 
captives to be sold into bondage. 

The author shows that the early for- 
tunes of New England took their rise 
in the slave trade just as fortunes in 
the South later grew’ out of slavery. 
The ancestors of some of the abolition- 
ists were slave-traders. New England 
deserves credit for early seeing that 
slavery was an error and for abolish- 
ing it in that section before it became 
a terrible cruel torture as it did in the 
South in order to make cotton king. 
In thus exposing New England the au- 
thor may have argued by innuendo for 
a little patience for those who have 
not yet learned that slavery is an evil 
and try to continue it a8 segregation 
which is slavery in another. form. 

This book, however, is not a history 
of slavery in New England. It is rath- 
er the story of the Negro in New Eng- 
land and of others in relation to this 
element there. The Negro is presented 
in this volume in his social, economic 
and cultural life as he was permitted 
to wy * from ae restrictions 
unto a er ground approa 
equality. What the Negro teneclt 
did to accomplish this end is an im- 
portant concern of the author through- 
out the volume. 

The Negro was not a ward of the na- 
tion, but a worker capable of selfhelp. 
He found a place in the commercial 
and industrial life of New England 
and, under the cruel circumstances, he 
played his part well. In the drudgery 
first offered him the Negro served effi- 
ciently and sometimes rose above this 
level to function successfully in the 
mechanic arts. A few Negroes went 
into business for themselves after havy- 
ing learned the methods from others 
whom they had assisted. A number 
of Negroes like Crispus Attucks went 
to sea and doubtless saw sufficient light 
to clarify the way for a man like Paul 
Cuffe who, starting out with a small 
boat, finally overcame local difficulties, 
conquered the pirates infesting the wa- 
ters, and became the owner of three 
vessels with which he traded with va- 
rious parts of the civilized world. 

This book, moreover, shows the ad- 
vance of the New England Negro in 
the mental and moral spheres. 
Through the religious element inter- 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


1. What was the economic status 
of the Negro before the Civil 
War? 


Prior to the Civil War, the Ne- 
groes of the United States, with the 
exception of the half million who 
were already free, were the prop- 
erty of their owners and had no 
economie rights. 

Masters sometimes permitted 
slaves to possess cows, pigs, chick- 
ens, and cultivate gardens because 
in this way the slaves relieved the 
master, to a certain extent, of the 
burden of supporting them. Slaves 
also, according to custom, and 
even law in some states, could use 
their spare time as they desired, 
after serving their masters a stip- 
ulated number of hours each day. 
In this way a number of slaves, by 
extra work, earned money which 
enabled them to provide themselves 
with comforts and a few luxuries. 
Some slave: thereby earned suffi- 
cient to purchase themselves and 
their families. These were the ex- 
ceptions to the rule that the slave 
and whatever he possessed belonged 
to his master. 

The approximately half million 
free Negroes enjoyed certain eco- 
nomie and eivie rights which the 
slaves did not have, but even the 
free Negro could not rise to a high 
level in the economic sphere when 
they, like the poor whites, had to 
meet the unfair competition of 
slave labor. In spite of this handi- 
cap, be it said to the credit of these 
free Negroes, here and there they 
became enterprising mechanics and 
artisans, and some of them devel- 
oped into successful business men. 
The cases of the few free Negroes 
who became rich in the South may 
be traced to special favors granted 
by white masters to their mulatto 
children, or property settled upon 
them before their demise. In Louis- 
iana, however, there were a number 
of rich Negro Creoles who owed 


their creditable standing in the eco- 
nomic sphere to the favorable be- 
ginnings which had been possible 
there under the French regime. 
These instances are mentioned in 
brief in the chapter on the Free 
Negro in The Negro in Our His- 
tory, pages 243 to 258. 

In the case of the free Negroes in 
the North during these same years, 
their life was a hard struggle. Most 
of the free Negroes lived in the 
South rather than in the North. 
With the exception of a few places 
like New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati, 
there were not a sufficient number 
of them in any one place in the 
North to be of much assistance one 
to the other. Furthermore, at the 
very time that the free Negroes 
began to rush from persecution in 
the South, a little more than one 
hundred years ago, they met keen 
competition from the Seotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, the Irish, and the 
German element immigrating into 
this country to do menial labor in 
competition with these free Negroes 
in the North. This was especially 
true about the middle of the 19th 
century. Having a better back- 
ground than the American free Ne- 
groes, these foreigners gradually 
supplanted them in all the pursuits 
of labor in the North except the 
most humiliatingly menial service 
like that of the scullion or the wash- 
woman. The competition was so 
keen that the free Negroes were 
often mobbed in the cities along 
the border line. There enraged 
whites not only attacked the Ne- 
groes but also the Abolitionists who 
at that time had the courage to 
preach such a doctrine as the eman- 
cipation of these black people. What 
Negroes had acquired during many 
years, therefore, often changed into 
smoke and ashes when their homes, 
churches, and schools were de- 
stroyed, and many of the unfortu- 
nates themselves were driven to 


other points in the free states, or 
forced to go into Canada. Under 
such circumstances, then, the free 
Negroes in the North could not rise 
high in the economic sphere. There 
were a few striking exceptions 
which are found in chapter fifteen, 
pages 259 to 278 in the book re- 
ferred to above. 

The inquirer may have in mind 
an economic status comparable with 
what such a term generally con- 
notes. Strictly speaking, however, 
Negroes have no economic security 
today. They have developed a few 
banks and insurance companies 
which have shown the capacity of 
the Negro for struggle against great 
odds. Some of these have endured 
and others have fallen by the way- 
side. Yet, making the most liberal 
appraisal of what they have achiev- 
ed along these lines, we cannot 
consider what they have done a 
great record. Negroes own about 
2% of the wealth of the United 
States, and they constitute about 
10% of the population. They have 
made some very favorable begin- 
nings which have served to demon- 
strate the ability to do rather than 
what they must do to meet competi- 
tion in the economic sphere. 


2. What chance is there for a 
more rapid rise of the Negro 
in the economic sphere? 


This will depend upon whether 
or not the present world upheaval 
will leave any possibility of a 
sphere in which men thus minded 
may struggle to achieve. The lib- 
eral thinkers of our day tell us that 
in the future the state will be so- 
cialized, that men will enjoy all 
things in common, and the neces- 
sity for individual enterprise will 
be obviated. Everybody will be 


employed by the state to do what 
it will assign him, and the state will 
Under 


eare for the individual. 
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such conditions the Negro would 
have the much desired equality. 

At present, however, we are so 
far away from such an ideal state 
that we must consider it for the 
present only a dream and must 
face realities as they present them- 
selves. Most Negroes are now work- 
ers, and it would help them consid- 
erably if they would so improve 
their economic condition as to have 
a larger number of employers. To 
do this Negroes must learn more 
about how the world is clothed, 
sheltered, fed and entertained and 
how to participate in these large 
functions which assure influence 
and prestige in the social and eco- 
nomic spheres. These important 
affairs of everyday life must con- 
cern Negroes not merely as recip- 
ients of benefits therefrom but as 
participants in these essential en- 
terprises. 

The failure of the Negro in 
things economic is often attributed 
to lack of capital and credit, in- 
ability to understand the market 
in which he operates, and unwise 
investments of what apparently 
accrues as profits. It is undoubt- 
edly true that Negroes do lack cap- 
ital and that it is difficult for them 
to borrow money for investment 
except small sums which can be se- 
cured only at a higher rate of in- 
terest than others pay. Yet, this 
may not be exactly what is com- 
monly called racial discrimination, 
for no bank will refuse to lend 
money where it can be profitably 
invested and paid back when due. 
The banks are of the opinion that 
Negroes lack experience in such 
matters and, therefore, are unwill- 
ing to take the risk. When con- 
vineed to the contrary, they will 
lend money to Negroes as willingly 
as they will to others. Herein lies 
the problem of Negro business meh. 
They must learn well what they 
are undertaking and how to do it 
thoroughly and successfully. What 
they acquire from their ventures, 
moreover, must not be unwisely 
spent but put to some good use. 
In this way Negroes may become 
factors in the business world. 


The Negro should not depend 
altogether on borrowing. Such an 
expedient must be reserved mainly 
for emergency. The Negro must 
acquire capital himself. To do this 
the earning power of the average 
man must be increased, for out of 
the most highly paying pursuits 
must be saved the income necessary 
to enter the business world. One 
man alone may not hoard a sum 
sufficient to this end, but a number 
thus fortunately situated may do 
so. To make this possible the Negro 
must overcome in some way the 
hostility of the trades-unions, for 
as long as most of the race is con- 
fined to drudgery it will never earn 
much more than what is absolutely 
essential to maintain life itself. 
Some progress in this direction, the 
labor leaders say, has been recently 
made by convincing trades-unions 
that they can never right all their 
wrongs and. reach their goal as long 
as they alienate the large body of 
Negro laborers. At the same time 
Negroes have been induced to join 
the trades-unions wherever they 
can and thus on the inside of these 
organizations break down the bar- 
riers which misunderstanding has 
set up through the usual operation 
of race prejudice. During the pres- 
ent war several steps in this direc- 
tion have been made, but we do 
not yet know whether these will re- 
main as a permanent working basis. 
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Unusual Oppor- 
tunities 


Often persons becoming interest- 
ed in the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week wonder how they may 
take hold—what they may do in 
celebrating that may harmonize 
with the required work of the cur- 
riculum which generally ignores 
the achievements of Negroes alto- 
gether. Those seriously seeking 
the light in this case will find much 
offered them in this issue of the 
magazine not only for the second 
week of the month but for the en- 
tire 28 days. 

Teachers and students in English 
may concentrate on what Lowell 
and Longfellow said about freedom 
while giving the world their best 
thought. How these authors really 
lived and tried to picture life in 
most beautiful language can never 
be understood without knowing 
how they reacted during the great- 
est crisis through which this coun- 
try has passed. To neglect this 
would be passing over an important 
chapter in our literary progress. 

Those interested primarily in 
history have here united during 
this month opportunities to honor 
both the Father and the Savior of 
the Country — two men who 
achieved so well that we do not 
know which to honor as the great- 
est of all Americans. Both believed 
in democracy which guaranteed 
freedom to all regardless of race or 
color. Both lived ahead of their 
times and were therefore misunder- 
stood. Washington was abused 
when he left office. Lincoln was. 
assassinated before his term ex- 
pired. 

Those who emphasize especially 
the records of distinguished Ne- 
groes will find the careers of Phillis. 
Wheatley, Charles Lenox Remond, 
Frederick Douglass, Hiram R. 
Revels, Daniel A. Payne, and Jo- 
seph C. Price influenced by the 
deeds of the distinguished white 
friends of humanity who in their 
way served humanity so unselfishly 
and so nobly. These personages 
must be dramatized in the same 
theater. 
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CHICAGO GOES FORWARD WITH 
MADELINE R. MORGAN 


HESE days we hear very 
much about the Negro and 
the importance of knowing 
him better. During Negro History 
Week hundreds of persons will thus 
express themselves seasonally, and 
thereafter forget all about the mat- 
ter. So many of these do not take 
the Negro seriously, or they are 
victims of the doctrine of their in- 
feriority and proceed on the pre- 
sumption that what is worthwhile 
concerning the Negro may be learn- 
ed over night. With a few enter- 
prising teachers and students like 
some in Chicago, it is encouraging 
to report, this is not the case. 

In Chicago some years ago there 
arose a demand for a more system- 
atic study of the Negro in the Pub- 
lic Schools. Some approached on 
the project questioned its impor- 
tance but were finally convinced. 
Looking around for suitable mate- 
rials, the system could not find any 
adequate outline to guide such an 
effort. Teachers of special courses 
in Negro American History had 
outlined such work as a parallel to 
the regular guides for the study of 
the history of the United States, 
but the study of the Negro em- 
braces more than a narrative of 
general events and their relation- 
ships. 

No system had taken the mat- 
ter seriously enough to lead in 
this venture. About this time, how- 
ever, Madeline R. Morgan and mem- 
bers of her sorority dispensed with 
the usual pleasure program and set 
to work under the guidance of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History and other agencies 
which could be induced to offer 
help. At first they secured the ap- 
proval of Superintendent William 
H. Johnson who took the effort over 
as a task of the Chicago Board of 
Education to be carried out by a 
committee serving under Mary G. 
Lusson, head of the Bureau of the 
Curriculum. To this special com- 
mittee he appointed Madeline R. 
Morgan who initiated the plan. 


With Mrs. Morgan served Bessie 8. 
King, a member of the Research 
Staff, 

Madeline R. Morgan is a product 
of the Chicago Public School Sys- 
tem. After finishing high school 
she completed the course of the Chi- 
cago Teachers College. For a num- 
ber of years she has served as a 
teacher in that system. Her record 
is that of:invention and enterprise, 
as the effort herein outlined evi- 
dences. While doing well she has 
been ambitious to do better. While 
believing in the aims and purposes 
of the system to which she belongs 
she has ever sought to play her part 
by improving it in every way pos- 
sible in order to meet the demands 
of real democracy. 

These teachers then went to work 
to do something about the matter. 
They drew up tentative outlines for 
a thorough integration of the study 
of the Negro throughout all the 
grades. They finally published their 
plans in three units—one for 
Grades 1, 2, and 3; another for 
Grades 4, 5, and 6; and a third for 
Grades 7 and 8. These plans in 
their tentative form were submitted 
here and there for helpful criticism. 
Not much light came from without 
because few knew even as much as 
these workers. Those who had ac- 
ceptable methods for presenting 
such data on the Negro knew little 
to present and those well informed 
on the background and present 
status of the Negro knew prac- 
tically nothing about imparting 
these facts according to the latest 
educational methods. Fortunately 
the best knowledge from both 
sources was combined to produce 
these three Supplementary Units 
for the Course of Study in the So- 
cial Studies. 

Briefly told, these units are 
worked out just as that Board of 
Education through the Bureau of 
the Curriculum has produced other 
such units. This step is taken just 
as any other to enrich the curricu- 
lum.to give all thus interested the 


opportunity to learn what every 
citizen should know if he would 
live usefully in a democracy among 
people from all parts of the world 
who have helped to build this na- 
tion. To know the history of the 
nation one must know the history 
of the people who made it. 

Declaring the purpose of these 
supplementary units to be to impart 
what the Negro has contributed and 
is. still contributing to American 
life, the Committee reminds us: 
‘It is not generally known to what 
extent the American Negro has par- 
ticipated in the development of 
such a land. Yet, he, too, has had 
a share in the growth of our democ- 
racy. He has contributed to every 
phase of American history. In ad- 
venture, science, education, art, mu- 
sic, war and labor he has played his 
part.”’ 

Some educators may not agree 
with the Chicago Bureau of the 
Curriculum on all the methods sug- 
gested, and authorities in social sci- 
ence will question the omission of 
certain data and the inclusion of 
facts which may be emphasized be- 
yond their importance; but these 
workers have made an auspicious 
beginning which augurs well for 
extending the study of the Negro. 
A broad foundation has been sub- 
stantially laid, and with helpful 
criticism all defects may be so rem- 
edied as to make this work out- 
standing. Teachers and principals 
hitherto complaining of the lack of 
such materials may begin with the 
results of this promising effort in 
Chicago and thus stimulate the long 
neglected study of the Negro in or- 
der that the race may not suffer the 
terrible fate of becoming a negli- 
gible factor in the thought of the 
world. The public, then, owes a 
debt of gratitude to the Chicago 


-Board of Education for thus mak- 


ing public the results of the efforts 
of Modeline R. Morgan and her co- 
workers. 

The interesting thing is that this 
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RACHEL C. MeNEILL, 
A RESOURCEFUL TEACHER 


systematically has brought 

forward another unit of 
study. The author is Mrs. Rachel 
MeNeill, principal of School No. 3, 
Glassboro, New Jersey. The work 
is published privately, but it carries 
an introduction by George W. 
Wright, her supervising principal, 
and apparently his endorsement 
and that of the other educational 
authorities under whom she has 
worked. She has been using this 
unit in her own school and sharing 
her experiences with those who 
have come from other districts to 
inquire and observe how the heri- 
tage of the past may be integrated 
with the children’s activities of the 
present. 

Mrs. MeNeill has been fortunate 
in working in a state where her 
efforts have been thus recognized. 
Stimulus has gone from her efforts 
to the large number of teachers of 
the state who have organized to 
study the Negro. They now have 
four centers for this study for 
which they meet periodically to 
report on what they have read and 
to exchange methods. Mrs. MeNeill, 
who has spent many years of re- 
search and study in this field, is a 
demonstrator of the study of the 
Negro in these group meetings. Few 
ean compare with her in showing 
what should be taken up and how 
it should be imparted. The Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History has spent much time 
investigating such methods through- 
out the country, and the consensus 
of opinion of those who have toured 
the country: is that her work tops 
all the rest. 

The unit produced by Mrs. Mc- 
Neill differs somewhat from that 
of Chicago in being one for the 
small school of one or two teachers. 
She is especially interested, more- 
over, in the background of the chil- 
dren whom she teaches. While the 
teacher must read many books and 
magazines she must read above all 
her own pupils. While the teacher 


£ HE effort to study the Negro 


may have much knowledge to im- 
part to them the pupils know much 
with which the teacher should work. 
First she should inquire where they 
now live, where they formerly 
lived, why they moved, what they 
did at their former homes, what 
they are doing today, what their 
likes and dislikes are and why, 
what their aims are and why. Here- 
in lies the avenue of approach 
through which other matters of im- 
portanee may be imparted to them. 

In all -this effort, however, Mrs. 
MeNeill does not lose sight of her 
objectives. She sets forth as specific 
aims: To acquaint pupils with the 
African heritage of the Negro, to 
show that the African was a pio- 
neer, to show that slavery began 
as an economic measure rather than 
as a racial institution, to prove that 
the Negro in America greatly aided 
colonial development, and to ac- 
quaint pupils with the Negroes’ 
contributions to civilization. She 
specifies as general aims: To show 
the attitudes and skills which have 
been handed down by the so-called 
‘‘Dark and Mysterious Continent,”’ 
to awaken pride in racial contribu- 
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tions, and to acquaint adults with 
ideas for community betterment. 
These may seem somewhat con- 
fused, but they cover the require- 
ments for social studies. 

In approach she would rely much 
on the question and project meth- 
ods, varied according to the ¢a- 
pacity of those taught. She would 
use a library for research along 
with texts, pictures, relics, and 
stories which pupils may bring 
from home; also these very homes 
and other places of interest in the 
community. She would have con- 
ference periods for organizing ma- 
terials, checking questions, and 
grouping committees for working 
out problems of personal interest. 
She would integrate these data by 
fusing facts and experiences with 
the regular program, providing for 
individual differences during the 
conference or recitation period so 
as not to interfere with the pre- 
scribed course of study. 

Mrs. MeNeill:. would teach not 
merely the past: but the presént in 
terms of the :past and the past in 
terms of the: present. She would 
most assuredly take up the Negro 
in Africa, the participation of the 
race in the discovery and explora- 
tion of America, the contribution of 
the Negro to the development of the 
colonies, to independence, to na- 
tional development, and to eman- 
cipation ; but she would direct just 
as much attention to the status of 
the Negro since the Civil War, the 
problems of health, education, re- 
ligious life, busines pursuits, pro- 
fessional service, and attainments 
in literature, art, and science. In 
the end therefore what the Negro 
has been would be clarified by 
knowing what he is today and what 
he is today will explain what he 
has been. 

Mrs. MeNeill has not finished the 
task. The plan is well conceived, 
but not yet thoroughly carried out. 
She has finished the groundwork, 
however, and needs now only to fill 

(Continued on page 118) 
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KNOW THYSELF 


ADIES and gentlemen, fellow 
students: It is indeed a 
pleasure for me to be here to 
speak to you on our heritage. Many 
years have passed since your cul- 
ture was the dominant force in the 
world. Since that time many peo- 
ple have tried to mislead you with 
regard to your heritage, knowing 
that if you are aware of your past, 
your struggle in the future would 
lack necessary inspiration. This is 
pathetic since race hatred is due 
more to ignorance of the achieve- 
ments of the other man’s race (par- 
ticularly the Negro) than to any 
other single factor. How can white 
people talk glibly of racial equality 
when they make no effort to find 
out the pros and cons of the black 
man’s race which are so excellently 
provided from his background? 
How can Negroes ever be but in- 
ferior if they studiously side-step 
any material which dares to tell 
them that their basic culture boasts 
the dignity of any culture? While 
the present situation of mental 
darkness and ignorance exists, 
hatred thrives. 

Lord Olivier, Governor of Ja- 
maica, gives an interesting histori- 
eal background of the origin of race 
hatred, tracing the use of selfcon- 
scious sentiment and antagonisms 
based on colour to the period of the 
beginning of the British slave 
trade. Lord Olivier states: ‘‘The 
expansion of Europe began with 
the opening up of the New World, 
and this coincided with the early 
stages of development of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. The slave 
trade and the colonization of Amer- 
ica were significantly the first big 
business, and accompanied the first 
large-scale extension of Europe. 
The really serious implications, 
however, and the necessity for ever 
increasing markets did not become 


1An address delivered at schools. Mr. 
Nyabongo is an educated African, now 
teaching social science at the Alabama 
State Teachers College. 
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acute until the last half of the nine- 
teenth century.”’ 

In the era of feudalism Europe 
had contacts with other parts of 
the globe. There had been constant 
conflict with the Slavs and Arabs. 
There is also evidence of contact 
between Africa and Europe in the 
presence of Africans on the conti- 
nent. Hannibal at the Court of 
Peter the Great, Capetien in Hol- 
land, Juan Latino and Sebastian 
Gomez in Spain, and Alessandro in 
Italy are notable historical exam- 
ples. Throughout the middle ages 
the cleavage between the nobility 
and the common people provided 
the psychological and social pat- 
terns familiar today under elas- 
sification of race. 

There are traces of this cleavage 
in the claim of the nobility of Eu- 
rope that the peasants, who of 
course were not Negroes, descended 
from Ham and were condemned 
by Noah to slavery. Before the no- 
tion of race was introduced as an 
explanation, the French nobles, 


seeking some justification for their 
class position, had referred their 
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origin to certain legendary heroes. 
Hertz cites instances of French 
scholars, as late as the seventeenth 
century, tracing the ruling class 
back to Frangois, son of Hector. 
In England, where incidentally the 
Industrial Revolution was more 
advanced than in the rest of Eu- 
rope, the social chaos which fol- 
lowed the drastic economic reorgan- 
ization converted impoverished chil- 
dren into the ‘‘pieces’’ that the 
African slaves were later to become. 
The new inventions had created a 
demand for child labor, and under 
this economic urge their children 
of the same blood and race stock, 
in the words of Hammonds, . were 
‘feven more powerless and passive 
in the hands of a master than the 
stolen Negro brought from his 
burning home to the hold of a Brit- 
ish slave ship.’’” 

Now we might ask the question 
how did the need for Negro migra- 
tion to the new world arise? Lord 
Olivier gives us the historical ex- 
planation. I quote: ‘‘The African 
Slave trade, which introduced the 
Negro to the new world, grew out 
of the need for developing the 
mines and plantations to feed the 
new growth of European industrial 
society. The device of controlled 
labour was borrowed from Medieval 
and Ancient Europe. The British 
encouraged the slave trade, not 
only because it meant capital rev- 
enue, but because they believed it 
could prove a stimulus to the erer- 
gy and skill of workers at home. 
It discouraged the competition of 
colonists with home manufacturers, 
and it supplied the manufacturers 
with a market. The work of slaves 
on sugar plantations did not com- 
pete with the British workers. The 
slaves also wore clothes that had 
to be manufactured.’’ As Lord 
Olivier points out, the institutions 
of civilization disguised the self- 


2Johnson, C. S., Race Relations and the 


Race Problems, pp. 373-4. 
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seeking and violence of economi- 
eally aggressive nations by organiz- 
ing social injustices under constitu- 
tional and legalized forms and cor- 
porate class interest. This freed 
the individual from the appearance 
and commission of personal respon- 
sibility. His personal interest may 
thus present itself as his legitimate 
profession and duty, his class in- 
terests as essential to social order, 
his national conquests as something 
akin to divine right and duty. 
The first Negroes brought into 
the English Colonies in America in 
1619 were not slaves, but inden- 
tured servants. The English peo- 
ple had in their culture no pattern 
of slavery such as that of the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish who settled in 
the new world. This latter form, 
inherited from the middle ages, was 
comparatively mild. It had not 
been a slavery to control labor as 
much as it had been a result of con- 
quest in war, or for the purpose of 
replenishing the treasury. It was 
indiscriminate in its sourees, and 
no implications of racial ineom- 
petence were used to justify it. 
Moreover, it was possible for slaves 
to attain high occupational rank. 
There were philosophers, teachers, 
and poets among them. For the 
English the pattern was indenture, 
which had developed out of the ne- 
eessity for adjusting a surplus 
urban population to the exigencies 
of the new industrial system.’ 
With the ‘‘ Middle Passage,’’ that 
is the journey your forefathers took 
against their will from their mar- 
vellous Afriea to the New World, 
much of your culture was lost 
either by accident or design. Of 
course, there have been books writ- 
ten on your race by so-called inter- 
ested people. But did these books 
disseminate anything else but in- 
jurious propaganda against your 
race? Even the few self-styled in- 
tellectuals within our group, until 
very recently, contributed much 
damaging propaganda against our 
race. This led the black man to 
turn to the study of other people’s 
culture, finding nothing elevating 
in his own, or rather not being per- 





37bid., pp. 279-280. 








mitted to find anything elevating 
in his own, 

Unfortunately, the people who 
are in a position to help, have done 
little to eradicate this wrong. 
Works extolling the black man’s 
past are still hard to sell to a pub- 
lisher. So what do we find? We 
find that we, as a people, know iess 
about ourselves than we know of 
other races. This is detrimental 
to us. There can be no family pride 
unless you know who are your par- 
ents, sisters, and brothers and what 
they have done or are doing in their 
right as citizens of the world. Sim- 
ilarly, there can be no race pride 
unless you know something of the 
background of the race. 

I am sure if I were to take a poll 
of your school, I would find that 
the majority of you are unaware 
of the noble deeds your ancestors 
performed in laying the founda- 
tion of world culture. Those who 
have control of publishing funds 
invariably never give you that im- 
pression. On the contrary, they 
tell you that you owe the world 
everything and the world owes you 
nothing. But we cannot content 
ourselves with saying: ‘‘Oh, these 
people would not allow us to study 
our history. The books we read 
tell us little of our great men.’’ 

IT do not want you, youngsters, to 
go out into the world with that 
feeling of defeatism. You must gird 
yourselves to surmount all ob- 
stacles. It is up to us to devise 
means of studying our history, of 
acquainting ourselves with our 
glorious past, then with the future 
before uur—MARCH ON..... 

Before the advent of the Eu- 
ropeans, the African people were 
one of the most outstanding people 
of the world, as our history can 
prove. I shall not take up much of 
your time, but I shall give you a 
brief sketch of our past so that 
we may all have a nodding acquain- 
tance with the achievements of our 
ancestors. Let us start, if you 
please, with Africa. When we look 
at the great Pyramids of Egypt, 
the Sphinx, we certainly observe 
that these monuments were built 
not by Europeans in Europe, but 
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by the Africans on the African con- 
tinent. We continue our tour of 
West Africa and there we find the 
great ancient city of Timbuctoo 
where, years before we heard of the 
Sorbonne in Paris and Guy’s Hos- 
pital in London, was the seat of 
world medicine, where delicate 
operations for eye and ear troubles 
were performed. We now go across 
to South Africa where we find the 
oldest paintings in the world. The 
records bear out this statement, for 
these paintings are now politely 
described as Pygmy Paintings and 
are found in rocks and caves. No 
one can truthfully dismiss the in- 
fluence that these paintings have 
had on world art. Next we go to 
East Africa where we see the ruins 
of Zimbabwe and Ebigo Bya Mu- 
genyi. These are the monuments 
which stand until today ; ruins, you 
may say, but I leave it to the an- 
thropologists and archaeologists to 
decide who built these ruins. 

I know that your study of geog- 
raphy has been extensive. So I 
hesitate to say that the continent of 
Africa is not a small one as you 
think, You can put in it the larg- 
est countries of Europe, China and 
India and a small country called, 
let me see, the United States. So, 
ladies and gentlemen, you can see 
for yourselves how this African 
Continent is so small, The Con- 
tinent is noted for its strong, natu- 
ral beauty; there is something 
magnificent about its mountains, 
lakes and other grandeurs of na- 
ture. Its paths and by-paths which 
run into each other, lead the Af- 
rican wherever he wants to go. 
There is no fear of one tribe being 
molested by another, no fear of be- 
ing jim-crowed. The African was 
free to go anywhere he pleased; 
that was before the coming of the 
white man. 

From this angle, we can see that 
the African culture was shared by 
all Africans living on the African 
Continent. It was not a question 
of whether this contribution is East 
African or that contribution is 


(Continued on page 117) 
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HOW WE ARE CELEBRATING 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


T is interesting to observe the 
preparations for Negro History 


Week in various parts of the. 


country. Here in this brief state- 
ment only a few can be mentioned. 
These responses come from both 
races. In fact from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the requests for ma- 
terials to participate in the observ- 
ance come from white persons who 
have no direct connection with Ne- 
groes. The head of the Browns 
High School in Jackson, Tennessee, 
asked for the literature ‘‘for a class 
of 55 students in 12th grade Amer- 
ican History, white students.’’ The 
principal of the East Highland 
School of Sylacauga wants the lit- 
erature ‘‘for a committee (white).”’ 

The Principal of the Francisco 
Junior High School in San Fran- 
cisco sends a request saying that he 
is planning a program and com- 
menting, ‘‘Seventy per cent of the 
student body in. my school is Chi- 
nese. We, think, we know a little 
about. the. evil, of race prejudice. 
We are interested in knowing more 
about the contributions of the Ne- 
gro- Americans to American cul- 
ture.’?. 

From that same city comes a re- 
port from Miss Anna M. Anderson, 
chairman of the Committee for the 
observance of Negro History Week, 
that she and her coworkers are urg- 
ing ‘especially the broadcasting 
agencies to carry to the public this 
season ‘“What the Negro Has Done 
to Advance Democracy.’’ 

The principal and faculty of the 
Margaret Murray Washington Vo- 
cational School in Washington take 
Negro History Week seriously. They 
' believe that the exercises for each 
day should have a specific objective. 
For the entire celebration there 
should be a central theme, and 
there should be a theme. for each 
day with related sub-topics. These 
teachers, directed by Miss L. C. 
Randolph, have worked out a most 
interesting and valuable program 


which others may profitably hear 
rendered. 

Mr. Cato Anderson, principal of 
the Booker T. Washington High 
School in Baltimore, says that the 
faculty and student project is un- 
der the direction of a central, com- 
mittee of five members who have 
decided upon a definite schedule. 
They require morning talks in the 
homerooms; special assembly pro- 
grams; distribution of bibliography 
pertaining to the Negro; a display 
of books, periodicals, newspapers, 
and pictures dealing with Negro 
life and history, the examination 
of scrapbooks, conducting quizzes, 
the presentation of a one-act play, 
a music appreciation hour, a liter- 
ary hour, a symposium, and a retro- 
spect of Africa. 

The Maryland State Teachers 
College at Bowie, Maryland, is 
making definite plans for its cele- 
bration. During the week the 
various faculty members plan to 
discuss, in connection with the sub- 
ject they are teaching at that time, 
the outstanding contributions made 
by Negroes in that particular field. 
On Wednesday, February 10, the 
children of the Demonstration 
School under the guidance of their 
teachers, Mr. Francis Noel, princi- 
pal, Mrs. Marie Thomas and Mrs. 
Hildeguarde Adams, will present a 
dramatization depicting some 
worthwhile achievements made by 
Negroes. At the regular assembly 
period on Friday, February. 12, the 
music department, under the direc- 
tion of Miss C. Bronte Robinson, 
will present a pageant dealing with 
the evolution of Negro music. The 
pageant will begin with the most 
primitive forms of the music of the 
race and proceed to the more mod- 
ern compositions of the present 
day. During the regular vesper 
hour on Sunday, February 14, se- 
lected groups from the various 
classes will give a summation of the 
activities of the week. 


In Detroit, Michigan, under the 
leadership of Mr. Harvey C. Jack- 
son and Miss Sylvia M. Tucker, the 
usual hundreds of Negroes loyal to 
their race and its culture will cele- 
brate, and these leaders have inter- 
ested numbers of white men of in- 
fluence who believe that the time is 
now ripe for the white people to 
hear the Negro present his own 
case. The white citizens stand 
ready to receive such a message 
from a representative Negro leader 
in touch with his people and im- 
bued with their spirit to demand 
that they be accepted as a part of 
the great universal brotherhood. 
This is an opportunity which the 
race will not neglect. 

New York City is planning for 
the usual number of celebrations in 
the local churches and schools, and 
these are to be climaxed by a Negro 
History Week Breakfast at which 
the committee on arrangements ex- 
pects an attendance of five hun- 
dred. Dr. Lorenzo Johnston 
Greene, of Lincoln University in 
Missouri, is the guest speaker. This 
Negro History Week Breakfast in 
New York is a growing affair. 
Every year the management has to 
find a larger dining room to ac- 
commodate the increasing numbers. 

Howard University has worked 
out appropriate exercises through a 
committee of which Mrs. Dorothy 
B. Porter of the Moorland Library 
is chairman. The first important 
public exercise will center around 
Africa with Dr. Rayford W. Logan 
of the Graduate School as the chief 
speaker. The Gallery of Art will 
open with a special exhibit of Afri- 
ean Art. The period will be so ex- 
tended that persons otherwise occu- 
pied these days with their own exer- 
cises may have the opportunity to 
see the exhibit later. Local libra- 
ries as far as their circulation will 
permit will make special displays 
of their most valuable publications 
bearing on the Negro in general. 
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PHILLIS WHEATLEY 


NE day in Boston long ago, 
a tailor’s wife saw a little 


girl about seven or eight 
years old in the slave market. 
Something about this friendless 
child attracted Mrs. Wheatley—for 
that was the lady’s name—and she 
took the child home. The Wheatley 
family named the child Phillis. 
And very soon this little African 
waif had crept into the hearts of 
the white family. 

For Phillis was no ordinary 
child. So bright and apt was the 
little African that she learned 
everything the Wheatleys taught 
her. In a very short time she had 
learned to speak English, and just 
a little while later she was reading 
the Bible. Next, Phillis was ac- 
tually reading Latin, and then— 
wonder of wonders—she began to 
write poetry! And it was good 
poetry too. It wasn’t long before 
all Boston was hearing about Phil- 
lis, the servant of the Wheatleys. 
She was still a slave, you know, and 
most people thought reading and 
writing too hard for slaves to do. 
For a little African girl to be able 
to read the Bible and read Latin 





was thought little short of mar- ~ 


velous. Yet Phillis was doing all 
these things, even though she was a 
slave. And some of the wisest and 
most learned people of Boston came 
to talk with Phillis and listen to her 
poems, When she wrote the poem 
‘“*On the Death of the Rev. Mr. 
George Whitfield,’’ her name was 
on everybody’s tongue. 

Then Phillis grew ill. When the 
doctor ordered ‘‘sea air’’ for her, 
the -Wheatleys, hoping Phillis 
would get well, sent her to Eng- 
land. Before she left Boston, she 
was given her freedom. What a 
wonderful time she had in Eng- 
land! Great people came to see her 
and talk with her and hear her 
poems. Even the Lord Mayor of 
London knew about Phillis. He 
gave her a book of poems by the 
famous English poet, John Milton. 


By WELFRED HoLMEs 


This book is now in the library of 
Harvard University, not very far 
from where Phillis used to live in 
Boston. 

When Phillis came back to Bos- 
ton, her happy days were few in- 
deed. For very soon Mrs, Wheat- 
ley died. And when, a few years 
later, Mr, Wheatley passed away, 
Phillis was left alone. Then Phil- 
lis married a man named Peters, 
who didn’t take care of her as he 
should have. When her three little 
ones came along, life for her be- 
came more and more miserable. 
The Revolutionary War was going 
on, and people seemed to forget 
about the famous African poetess. 
From some letters she wrote to a 
friend of hers, Obour Tanner, we 
know that her last days were full of 
sorrow. She died when she was 
only thirty years old—poor, neg- 
lected, and forgotten. But not al- 
together forgotten. For people 
have remembered her poems. They 
still read them and wonder how it 
was that a little African girl could 
learn to write such lovely poems. 

Here is one of her poems. Do 
you like it? 


On Berne BrouGHT FROM AFRICA 
TO AMERICA 


’T was mercy brought me from my Pagan 
land, 
Taught my benighted soul to under- 
stand 
That there’s a God, that there’s a Sa- 
viour too. 
Once I redemption neither sought nor 
knew. 
Some view our sable race with scornful 
eye: 
‘*Their colour is a diabolie dye.’’ 
Remember, Christians, Negroes, black as 
Cain, 
refined, and join the angelic 
train, 


May be 





Know Thyself 


(Continued from page 115) 


West African. East is West and 
North is South in Africa, and life 
is such that often the twain meet. 
The African background is the 
product of democratic trends, and 
these trends existed not merely in 


words, but also in. practice. Full 
proof can be gained from the facts 
that African kings do not have to 
hide themselves within the four 
corners of their homes, but mix 
freely with their people without 
fear of being assassinated. In Af- 
rica, you see, the head ruler is the 
servant of the people; and this is as 
it should be, since the people put 
him up there to serve. 

Africans live to help one another. 
Yet there is no mass worship; the 
individual is encouraged to cherish 
his individual beliefs and indulge 
in the practices of his own religion. 
This does not lead to confusion, be- 
cause on mental assumptions of 
African democracy all Africans 
agree. The idea of religious wor- 
ship was given to the Hebrews 
when they were in slavery in Af- 
rica. So we can see the principles 
of religion did not come into exist- 
ence with the birth of this new- 
found civilization, but existed in 
the very creation of the African 
state. 

The art of music is one that has 
universal appeal to us all. Each 
has his own taste, but we all like 
some type of music whether it be 
that of Samuel Coleridge Taylor, 
or that of Erskine Hawkins. But 
there again it is the contribution 
from so-called backward people 
that has made the greatest influence 
on the music you hear on your ra- 
dio, on your phonograph, and in 
your schools. 

Did our ancestors know the value 
of commerce before they received 
the blessings of the double-entry 
book-keeping tacts of the Western 
World shopkeepers or rather finan- 
ciers? Yes, there was a system of 
commerce in your Motherland be- 
fore your people were dragged 
away from their homes to plant and 
grow cotton for the industrial re- 
volutionists of the Western World. 
This system, which seems likely to 
be re-introduced in Europe, was 
called the barter. It was not main- 
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ly an exchange for the other man’s 
goods as the word barter would 
have you believe. It was more than 
this. For instance, if A had goods 
that he could not use and C had 
goods that he could not use, but A 
could use, A and C would get to- 
gether with Mr. B who would act as 
medium for the exchange of goods, 
he himself contributing his quota. 
So you can see that the African 
thought not only in terms of him- 
self, but in terms of the society in 
which he lived. When your soul 
reaches such heights of dignity, re- 
member where you first received 
your inspiration. It was from your 
great, great ancestors. 

The African Continent, like the 
European Continent, is not occu- 
pied by one race, but by many 
races. We have long learned what 
our friends in Europe have not yet 
learned apparently. That is, God’s 
earth belongs to us all. In Africa 
we have hundreds of tribes. Yet 
we live in our own primitive way, 
in great harmony. 

In conclusion, you will admit 
that we have given the world great 
contributions — art, industry of 
iron, religion, tolerance and too 
many other things to mention. To 
those of you—and this probably in- 
cludes you all—who are rather sur- 
prised to hear of the contributions 
this great race of ours has made to 
world culture, I say: Know Thy- 
self well. . . . Then study other 
people. Unless you have an under- 
standing of your own dominant 
characteristics you cannot approach 
other people’s characteristics in an 
intelligent manner. Learn your 
past; do not permit people to dis- 
miss you as parasites and non-con- 
tributors to WORLD CULTURE. 
You have a definite stake in the 
future, your past having contrib- 
uted ever so much to the present. 
Do not be robbed of your heritage. 
Study your history, become inter- 
ested in the men and women of 
your race who were outstanding in 
their day. Know your race, then 
and then only you can justly raise 
your head and puff out your chest 
and say: ‘‘I am proud to be a 
Negro.”’ 


Chicago Goes For- 
ward with Madeline 
R. Morgan 


(Continued from page 112) 


idea originated in a sorority, a 
group of persons organized for 
pleasure. They soon realized that 
in order to have real pleasure in 
this country—pleasure not marred 
by the segregation, peonage, serf- 
dom, and lynching—we must es- 
tablish our claim for better treat- 
ment by knowing our contribution 
to progress and by keeping this rec- 
ord before the fair-minded people 
of this and other lands. Other 
fraternal and quasi-social organiza- 
tions in a position to aid likewise 
the same movement may well emu- 
late this noble example. 

It is commendable, too, that 
Madeline R, Morgan and her co- 
workers showed wisdom in working 
through established channels. They 
did not set up a new agency. Many 
causes never advance because they 
too often set up new agencies to do 
what others have already under- 
taken. Organizations, then, are so 
multiplied as to fritter away energy 
in so many different spheres that 
no one effort gets sufficient encour- 
agement and support to advance 
far. These people went to the Chi- 
eago School Officials and worked 
through them. In other parts, the 
same end may be achieved, if the 
principals and teachers will have 
the courage to bring the matter be- 
fore their superiors. 


Rachel C. McNeill, 
a Resourceful 


Teacher 
(Continued from page 118) 





in where gaps appear. Certain 
parts of the unit will undergo re- 
organization and rearrangement in 
order to make the picture clear. 
She has not put on paper all she 
knows and all she has experienced 
in the special work in her school, 
but we who have done nothing in 
this sphere may sit at her feet and 
learn how to proceed with this un- 
finished task of studying the long 
neglected tenth of our population. 
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Abraham Lincoln and 


Freedom 
(Continued from page 98) 


‘‘He was preeminently the white 
man’s President, entirely devoted 
to the welfare of white men. He 
was ready and willing at any time 
during the first of his administra- 
tion to deny, postpone, and sacrifice 
the rights of humanity in the col- 
ored people to promote the welfare 
of the white people of this country. 
In all his education and feeling he 
was an American of the Americans. 
He came into the Presidential chair 
upon one principle alone, namely, 
opposition to the extension of slav- 
ery. His arguments in the further- 
ance of this policy had their motive 
and mainspring in his patriotic de- 
votion to the interests of his own 
race. To protect, defend, and per- 
petuate slavery in the states where 
it existed Abraham Lincoln was not 
less ready than any other President 
to draw the sword of the nation. 
He was ready to execute all the 
supposed guarantees of the United 
States Constitution in favor of the 
slave system anywhere inside the 
slave states. He was willing to pur- 
sue, recapture and send back the 
fugitive slave to his master, and to 
suppress a slave rising for liberty, 
though his guilty master were al- 
ready in arms against the Govern- 
ment. The race to which we belong 
were not the special objects of his 
consideration. Knowing this, I con- 
eede to you, my white fellow citi- 
zens, a preeminence in this worship 
at once full and supreme. First, 
midst, and last, you and yours were 
the objects of his deepest affection 
and his most earnest solicitude. 
You are the children of Abraham 
Lincoln. We are at best only his 
step-children; children by adop- 
tion, children by force of cireum- 
stances and necessity. To you it 
especially belongs to sound his 
praises, to preserve and perpetuate 
his memory, to multiply his statues, 
to hang his pictures high upon your 
walls, and commend his example, 
for to you he was a great and glori- 
ous friend and benefactor. Instead 
of supplanting you at his altar, we 
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would exhort you to build high his 
monuments ; let them be of the most 
costly material, of most cunning 
workmanship; let their forms be 
symmetrical, beautiful, and perfect ; 
let their bases be upon solid rocks, 
and their summits lean against the 
unchanging blue, overhanging sky, 
and let them endure forever. But 
while in the abundance of your 
wealth, and in the fullness of your 
just and patriotic devotion, you do 
all this, we entreat you to despise 
not the humble offering we this day 
unveil to view; for while Abraham 
Lincoln saved for you a country, he 
delivered us from a bondage, ac- 
cording to Jefferson, one hour of 
which was worse than the ages of 
oppression your fathers rose in re- 
bellion to oppose.”’ 





The Essentials of 
Democracy 


(Continued from page 107) 


does not see the thing in that light. 
The poor whites and Negroes in 
that section do not count today in 
polities, and the lords of the new 
regime of tenancy and sharecrop- 
ping cannot be checked. By subter- 
fuges both of the unfortunate 
classes have been made impotent in 
politics so that the few can run 
things as they were a century ago. 
If the poor whites and Negroes 
were transformed into independent 
farmers and business men the poll 
tax and the white primary system 
would be overthrown. To keep 
things going as they are now the 
poor classes must be kept down by 
small wages, poor housing, meager 
educational facilities, inadequate 
provisions for their health and 
their silence in politics. They do 
not know how to run such matters, 
anyway. Government, according 
to plantation theory, is the concern 
of the few who must be served by 
the numberless masses existing 
merely for the good they may be 
in keeping the privileged above 
drudgery. Until this attitude is 


changed there will be no democ- 
racy. 


James G. Birney, a 
Worker for Freedom 
(Continued from page 104) 


freedom or slavery as the dominant 
issue. He exposed the hypocrisy 
of both Whigs and Democrats and 
urged the abolitionists to take po- 
litical action. The answer to this 
appeal was the organization of the 
Liberty Party. 


Birney could not follow Gar- 
rison’s ideas of abstention from 
government because _ slaveholders 
were connected therewith. Birney 
upheld the Constitution as anti- 
slavery. He was the ablest repre- 
sentative of those who would get 
rid of slavery by political means. 
In 1840 Birney ran for the presi- 
dency on the Liberty Party ticket 
and polled considerable votes in the 
eastern states. In 1844 on the same 
ticket he polled 62,300 votes in the 
same area. 


The votes which Birney received 
were drawn mainly from the Whigs 
who otherwise would have support- 
ed Henry Clay for President, and 
the latter was thereby defeated by 
James Knox Polk of Tennessee, 
a proslavery man. Some _ have 
thought therefore that Birney’s 
candidacy was a setback to freedom 
because the Great Compromiser 
was all but neutral on slavery. Yet 
others believe that nothing was lost 
by the turn in affairs, for the pro- 
slavery leaders had the opportunity 
to pour sufficient oil on the fire to 
influence the majority of the peo- 
ple against such an exacting pro- 
slavery program and to force the 
conflict which ended the system. 

James G. Birney was especially 
instrumental in leading the break 
away from the old parties which 
had failed to meet the great na- 
tional issue frankly. They had per- 
sisted in dealing with the question 
of freedom as politicians do with 
most issues according as they help 
or interfere with the operations of 
the political machine, Birney in- 
sisted that the only hope for liberty 
was through a new political affilia- 
tion based upon principle. The 
Liberty Party did not accomplish 
this whole task, but others like the 
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American Party and the Free Soil- 
ers took bolder steps away from 
old line politics and made the suc- 
cess of the Republican Party pos- 
sible by 1860. 

Birney; however, could not con- 
tinue a well begun political career. 
A fall from a horse in 1845, result- 
ing in a sort of paralysis, brought 
Birney’s active career to a close. 
He did some writing thereafter, 
but could not move rapidly from 
place to place. His most impor- 
tant writing was The American 
Churches, the Bulwarks of Ameri- 
can Slavery, which had appeared 
earlier in his career. He died in 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on No- 
vember 25, 1857. 





James Russell Lowell 
—Author, Teacher, 
Public Servant 


(Continued from page 103) 


Whenever endeavor seems blocked 
or the task hopeless forget not that 
this situation has faced man before ; 
this obstacle has been overthrown. 
James Russell Lowell knew the 
secret. Study his works, it will 
vield a rich reward. 


Book of the Month 


(Continued from page 109) 





ested in the conversion of the Negroes 
came some education in the funda- 
mentals. It was believed that a man 
should be able to read the Bible for 
himself. Negroes were taken into 
churches the services of which were 
educational, and they thus learned 
much by contact. In certain families 
Negroes received special instruction 
which, in the case of Phillis Wheatley, 
resulted in producing one of America’s 
first women poets, an unusual mind 
which attracted attention far and wide 
and convinced New Englanders and 
others of the folly of holding in bond- 
age persons of such great capacity. 

This book, however, is no accident. 
Dr. Greene has been studying the Ne- 
gro in New England for a generation. 
In this work he has not given us the 
benefit of all he knows about the 
Negro in that section. He has the 
data for several other volumes like 
the one which he has just published. 
He has thus made himself the outstand- 
ing authority in his field. Other inves- 
tigators may well note his achievement 
and follow his example. From the 
findings of such scholars we shall be 
able eventually to write a real history 
of America based upon the whole truth 
and nothing but the whole truth. 


Prepare for Negro History Week, February 7 to 14, 
by Using these Books Throughout the Year 





NINE IMPORTANT BOOKS VALUABLE BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


A Repository of New Thought. Informing, Stimu- 
lating, and above all, Inspiring. No library can 


be complete without these works. 


The Negro in Our History, by C. G. Woodson.—Sev- 
enth Edition, further revised and enlarged. Gives 
more information about the Negro than any other 
volume hitherto published. Forty thousand copies 
already sold. The best work for college instruction 
and library reference. 703 pages ._..... 


Negro Education in Alabama, by Horace Mann Bond. 
Crowned by the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the National Education Association as one of the six 
pieces of the best educational research since 1935. A 
study of cotton and steel which determined what 
education should be. 370 pages 


The Negro in Brazil, by Arthur Ramos, translated 
from the Portuguese by Richard Pattee. The role of 
the Negro in Brazil from slavery to emancipation 
and equality. An able presentation of the Brazilian 
culture based on the admixture of the Indians, Por- 
tuguese and Negroes. 223 pages 


Controversy over the Distribution of Abolition Lit- 
erature, by W. Sherman Savage.—aA scientific study 
of a neglected phase of abolition. An exposé of the 
influence of the pro-slavery forces in the nation and 
the radical methods adopted for preventing citizens 
from using the mails in the promotion of freedom. 
RRC Ce SRE E EE SE AEC I Oa Hy ASE 


Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome. Illustrated 
by Lois M. Jones.—A beautiful book of verse for 
children of the elementary school. An effort to inter- 
pret nature to children. 183 pages by Sa 


Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, J. 
H. Roy, and G. C. Turner.—Dramatized biographical 
sketches of twenty-six prominent Negroes for chil- 
dren in the second and third grades. A : oo for 
children. Well illustrated. 271 pages. 


Dunbar Critically Examined, by Victor Lawson.—A 
new book dealing with Dunbar from a new point of 
view—not to eulogize him but to survey his writings 
and to show their merits and demerits, according to 
the standards of literary criticism. 177 pages 


The Economic History of Liberia, by George W. 
Brown.—The most authoritative book on Liberia, 
and by a scholar who studied the economic situation 
in Liberia itself after having made researches in the 
archives of the United States and Europe. 370 pages 


The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880, by A. A. Taylor, 
author of “The Negro in South Carolina during the 
Reconstruction” and “The Negro in the Reconstruc- 
tion of Virginia.” A new picture of the Negro as he 
worked his way out of serfdom to usefulness and 
recognition. The Negro given an opportunity to 
testify on his own past. 312 pages... vies 





THE ASSOCIATED 


1538 Ninth St., N. W. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Picture Poetry Book, by G. P. McBrown 
(Recommended for the pre-school child) 


Negro Folk Tales, by Helen A. Whiting (Recom- 
mended for the first and second grades) 


Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, by Helen A. Whit- 
ing (Recommended for the second grade) 


African Myths, by C. G. Woodson (Recommended 
for the third and fourth grades) ENES ee 


Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, 
J. H. Roy and G. C. Turner (Recommended for 
the ane and third grades)... nkockcpaaeueahsdendub 


Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome Soe 
mended for the second and third grades). 


The Child’s Story of the Negro, by Jane Shackel- 
ford (Recommended for the fifth grade) 


Negro Makers of History, by C. G. Woodson 
(Recommended for the sixth and the seventh 
grades) RETA SEE EIES, ‘ 


List 


Price 


1.10 


1.10 


1.10 


1.65 


1.65 


1.65 


1.65 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND GENERAL 


REFERENCE 


(The Story of the Negro Retold, 
by C. G. Woodson ________. 
The Negro in Our History, “by 
Cc. G. Woodson 
“ 4 The Economic History of Li- 
History 1 beria, by G. W. Brown 
The — of the Negro 
Church, by C. G. Woodson _. 
The Negro in Brazil, e Arthur 
. Ramos 5 





Negro Musicians and Their 
Music, by Maud Cuney-Hare 
“—— Poets and Their sininamne 

by &. TF. Rerim........ 
Negro Orators and Their Ora- 
tions, by C. G. Woodson 


Literature 


and Art 


(African Heroes and Heroines, 
by C. G. Woodson 
. Women sncnenenins by Sadie Dan- 
Biography iel 
The Negro in Sports, 7 E. B. 
Henderson _. 
\Richard Allen, by & H. Wesley 


(The Negro and the Drama, by 
Frederick Bond 


Plays and Pageants from the 
Life of the ww by Willis 
Richardson 

Negro History in Thirteen 
Plays, by Mae Miller and 

. Willis Richardson 


Drama 





The Negro History Bulletin, Volumes I, II, III, 
IV, V—$2.00 a volume ____. 


Table of Important Events and Dates in Piece 
History, by C. G. Woodson. 


Pictures of Distinguished Negroes for 10c, 25c 
and $1.00 (200 Subjects Available) 


Grand Total 


PUBLISHERS, Ine. 


Washington, D. C. 
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